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ABSTRACT 

As part of the Ability Development Project to 
identify tl-^year-old Mexican American children with learning 
disabilities and develop appropriate curricular materials for them, 
99 children (3-5 years old) attending city day care centers were 
assigned to the Bilingual Early Childhood Program, level ll, 
Tventy-nine children (final results included data on only 22 of this 
group) identified by Project staff as having the most severe learning 
disabilities were selected as the target population. Identification 
instruments and supplementary activities were developed or adapted 
using a pre*posttest research design which compared results from the 
target group with results from non-handicapped classmates and 
handicapped children vho had not received supplementary assistance! 
The following products resulted; Spanish/English language Preference 
Screening, Observational Checklists for Referral, Criterion 
Referenced Test, Supplementary Activities, the Instructional 
materials manual "How to Fill Your Toy shelves Without Emptying Your 
Pocketbook — 70 Inexpensive Things to Do or Make'', and a manual on 
working vith parents of handicapped children* Findings included that 
project children made significant gains on criterion-referenced and 
norm-referenced tests; and target children vho had received 
Supplementary Activities made greater gains than target children who 
had not, and in some areas made gains comparable vith those of their 
non-handicapped peers* (Numerous tables vith statistical information 
are provided,) (Author/SB) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Project: to Develop Curriculum tor Four-Year Old Handicapped 
Mexican American Children (Ability Development Project) was carried out 
to identify handicapped four-year-old Mexican American children enrolled 
in a regular bilingual program and to develop appropriate currlcular 
niaterials for them. For a one-year period program efforts focused on 
development and limited test of materials for the children, their teachers 
and parents. The program was characterized by a developmental rather than 
a deficit approach to problems in learning and was directed at maximizing 
lef>ming that can occur when children of differing abilities interact in 
the same classroom^ The basic research design was pre-post test with an 
intervening learning period of approximately six months. 

The basic program was the Bilingual Early Childhood Program, Level II, 
developed by Southwest Educational Development Laboratory* 

Supplementary Activities were developed and administered to the 
targeted children* Results for these children were compared with those 
of non-^handicapped classmates and handicapped children who had not received 
supplementary assistance. Pretesting revealed AO children with evidence 
of handicapping conditions; 29 were selected as target children. Target 
children in two classrooms received assistance in the form of Supplementary 
Activities, whj.le target children in the other three classrooms were 
served indirectly through consultation with their teachers. The project 
included teacher materials. 

The following products resulted: (1) Spanish/English Language 
Preference Screening (2) Observational Checklists for Referral (3) 
Criterion Reference Test (A) Supplementary Activities (5) Instructional 
Materials Manual; *'How to Fill Your Toy Shelves Without Emptying Your 
Pocketbook — 70 Inexpensive Things to Do or Make*' (6) Working with Parents 
of Handicapped Children, 

Project children made significant gains on criterion-' ferenced and 
norm- referenced tests. Target children who had received S applementary 
Activities made greater gains than target children who had not» and in 
some areas made gains comparable with those of their non-handicapped peers. 
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Dr« Max Mueller 

Bureau o£ Education for the Handicapped 
U. S- Office of Education 
Washington^ D. C, 20202 

Dear Dr, Mueller: 

The Southwest Educational Development Laboratory Is 
pleased to submit Its Final Report > Volumes 1 and 2» 
of A Project to Develop Curriculum for Four-Year-Old 
Handicapped Mexican American Children ^ funded under 
contract to the Bureau, Enclosed with 15 copies of 
this final report Is one finished copy of each of the 
six products developed during the 12-month project. 

The Fiscal Report required by contract will be submitted 
to the Bureau per time specifications In the original 
contract* 

We are pleased for the opportunity to assist the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped In this endeavor. If 
you desire further Information please contact Dr* Joyce 
Evans, Director of this project- 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Ability Development Project (ADP) , a project to develop curriculum 
for four^year-old handicapped Mexican-American children, focused on the 
special needs of handicapped children enrolled in bilingual preschool classes 
with non-handicaPped peers* The Project, working under a grant from the 
BuxTeau of Education for i-he Handicapped, was characterized by a develop- 
mental rather than a deficit approach to problems in learning, and was 
directed at maximizing the learning that can occur when children of 
differing abilities interact in the same classroom* 

The need for this developmental effort was critical for several 
reasons: the number of children involved, the social significance, and 
the absence of existing materials* In the Southwest (Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas), there are more than 720,000 Mexican- 
American children five years of age and under* No exact data exist on the 
number who 1) speak Spanish as their first language and 2) are handicapped* 
In one state, Texas, it is estimated that some 16.1 percent o£ the school 
population is handicapped to one degree or another,^ and that of the 
163,983 Spanish^surnanted three- to five-year-olds, some 26,401 are potentially 
handicapped.^ Approximately 8,000 of these children are four years old. 

In Lau V* Nichols (January 21, 1974), the Supreme Court affirmed the 
right of the child to initial instruction in his native language, so he 
can achieve more effective participation in the educational process* At 
the same time, state legislation and lower court decisions have mandated 
that initial instruction for the non-English-speaking child be provided 




^Information based on figures provided by the Director of Special 
Education, Texas Educatiion Agency, 1972. 
2 

Information from the Texas Education Agency, based on 1970 U* S* 
Census data. 
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in his native language. Not all Mexican-American children speak Spanish 
as their first or only language, and no data are available to determine 
how many are Spanish speakers and how many are bilingual speakers. There 
is probal/ly some variation in degree of Spanish usage and bilingualism in 
the different regions of the Southwest. 

Physical isolation of children, particularly slow learners and the 
educable retarded, into special education classes has been sharply 
criticized as an homogeneous grouping practice which is discriminatory. 
In the District of Columbia, Judge Skelly Wright's decision resulted in 
the order that tracks be abolished because they discriminate against the 
racially different and/or economically disadvantaged. Referring to this 
decision, Dunn (1968, p. 7), states that **clearly special schools and 
classes are a form of homogeneous grouping and tracking... Self-contained 
special classes will probably not be tolerated under the present court 
ruling..." In response to these and other criticisms, Texas and some other 
states have mandated that handicapped children be placed in regular classes 
whenever possible, with a continuum of added services as needed. 

The educational advantage of special education class placement, 
especially for the mildly and moderately handicapped child, has also been 
sharply questioned. Research on the comparative acl^ievement of mentally 
retarded children in special and in regular classes has consistently 
failed to demonstrate the efficacy of special class placement (Johnson, 
1962; Blatt, 1970). Categorization of children by handicapping conditions 
has also been challenged (Xhinn, 1968). These questions and studies have 
resulted in a trend away from placing thildly and moderately handicapped 
children in special classes. This trend is clearly illustrated by the 
adoption of Plan A for Special Education In Texas and at the preschool 
level by the Head Start guidelines for the Inclusion of handicapped 
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Developments in the legal, social, and educational aspects of edu- 
cation for the handicapped have created a critical need for materials 
and programs geared for handicapped children in general and for handi- 
capped minority children in particular* These needs are apparent in 
many areas of educational concern; teacher training for working with 
handicapped children in the regular classroom; non-^categorical curri** 
culum materials geared for use in the regular classroom; and unbiased 
test instrumenta that focus, not on labeling and placement, but on edu- 
cational needs of children* 

Such materials, especially materials for the handicapped Mexican*" 
American child» are virtually nonexistent, A recent search of 13,000 
individual curricular materials revealed only 19 series that were classified 
as either "bilingual*' or "English as a Second Language," The only replicable, 
comprehensive full-day program for four-year-old Spanish-speaking children 
is the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory's (SEDL's) Bilingual 
Early Childhood Program, Level II (BECP), and this program is designed for 
normally functioning children* 

The value of early intervention in handicapping conditions is well 
documented (Weikart, 1967; Karnes, 1969; Evans and Bangs, 1972) • Though 
the long-term effects of particular programs are sometimes questionable, 
the mass of available evidence suggests that appropriate and carefully 
planned preschool intervention can significantly contribute to the child's 
development and later achievement* Therefore, the need for appropriate 
materials for preschool handicapped children is particularly critical* 

The overall purpose of the Ability Development Project was to address 
the aforementioned needs by developing curricular materials for four-year- 
old handicapped Mexican- American children. The project took a non-categorical 
approach to problems in learning, focusing on failure to meet educational 
objectives rather than on handicapping conditions* Curricular materials 
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were to Interface with the BECP, Level II Curriculum activities and objectives, 
in keeping with the goal of maintaining the handicapped child in the regular 
classroom. In the framework of the development process used by SEDL» 
Project efforts for the year were to be directed at product design and 
initial test* with further testing in succeeding years as required by 
feedback data. 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 



The purpose o£ the Ability Development Project was to Identify and 
assist Cour^year-old handicapped Mexican-American children within a regular 
bilingual preschool program. The assistance provided the children by tho 
ADP would result In the development of Supplementary Activities and other 
materials which would Interface with Southwest Educational Develo{)ment 
Laboratory's BECP, Level II and which could be used effectively with other 
children having similar disabilities* The focus of this Project was to 
develop products and submit them to limited design testing. It was 
expected that products would require more extensive testing later. 

The original Intent of the Project was to Include only children with 
mild to moderate learning disabilities according to an exclusive definition: 
disabilities which ***** do not Include learning problems which are due 
primarily to visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, [or] to mental retarda*" 
tion (preliminary definition, U,S, Office of Education, 1968), The 

reality of the situation encountered by the Project required that this 
exclusive definition be waived* Many of the children had not only demon- 
strable learning disabilities, but also additional problems such as auditory 
or visual loss. The Project staff determined that to exclude them from the 
Project would be unrealistic. Therefore, the Project served 1) those 
children with learning disabilities and 2) those children with combined 
learning disabilities and physical disabilities. 

In order to develop appropriate activities for four-year-old handicapped 
Mexican-American children, the following objectives were formulated: 

1, To identify and/or develop assessment Instruments suitable for 
young Mexican- American children* Both norm-referenced and 
crlterlon*-ref erenced tests would be considered. 



2. To administer identified instruments to Project children; test 
results would serve two functions of the project: 

a. Identify target children (those with problems in learning). 

b. Evaluate Project effectiveness by providing measures of 
pre- and post-learning period performance. 

3. To develop instructional materials for the target children; 
these materials should be in the form of supplementary activities 
to SEDL's Bilingual Early Childhood Program, Level II curriculum. 

4. To develop appropriate materials to aid teachers with a minimum 
of formal training In working with handicapped children in the 
regular classroom. 

5. To develop strategies for working with parents of preschool 
handicapped children. 

The procedures employed to meet these objectives are summarised here and 
discussed in detail in succeeding sections. The Project used the SEDL 
developmental process. (See Appendix I>.) 

In Austin all publicly supported Head Start and Model Cities Day Care 
Centers are administered through Child, Inc., a non-profit organization. 
There were five Model Cities Day Care Centers with large enrollments of 
Mexican-American children. SEDL contracted with Child, Inc., to place all 
the four-year-old Mexican-American children attending these centers in 
Project classrooms with bilingual teachers. Five Project classrooms were 
thus organized within the existing Model Cities Day Care Centers. The 
five Project classes were located at three Centers: two at Canterbury 
Center, two at Allen Center, and one at Riverside Center. Also located at 
these Centers were non-project classrooms for three- and five-year-olds 
and for those four-year-olds who did not require a bilingual program. 
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The initial enrollment in Project classes (N = 99) included 57 boys 
and 42 girls ranging in age from three years, nine months to five years, 
10 months. No attempt had been made to select handicapped children for 
these classes. After extensive testing anct clinical evaluation by Project 
staff, AO children were found to have evidence of disabilities according 
to a non-categorical definition (handicapped to the extent that the;' were 
unable to learn at a level commensurate with their peers). The twenty-nine 
children with the most severe disahilities were selected as target children 
and comprised the group for whom Supplementary Activities were developed. 
The target children at Canterbury Center were the experimental group (Target- 
Intervention) with whom Project staff worked directly and design-tested 
activities. The target children at Allen and Riverside Centers (Target- Ho 
intervention) did not receive Supplementary Activities, but Project staff 
monitored their progress and consulted with their teachers on working with 
them. The 59 non-target children received no special treatment but often 
served as comparison subjects. 

In January the initial sample consisted of 99 children, but this number 
fluctuated during the Project. Children dropped out of the program or were 
moved to other classes by Child, Inc, New children also entered the Project 
classes. Children who enrolled after the initial testing period were not 
' included in any statistical analyses, but were in all other respects full 
participants in the Project classes. In June, at the end of the Project 
period, 24 of the original 29 target children were still enrolled. Twenty- 
two of these were included in the final data analysis (two children were 
untestable). Twenty-two non-target children were selected on the basis of 
language preference, age, and sex to serve as a comparison group. Although 
all Project children received the pretest, only target children hnd the 22 
non-target comparison sample received the posttest, 
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The first objective of the Project was to Identify and/or develop 
appropriate testing Instruments, Project staff conducted an Instrument 
survey among 232 public schools and 20 Regional Service Centers to Identify 
assessment instruments currently being used with Mexican- American preschoolers. 
The survey did not Identify any Instruments appropriate to the needs of the 
Project; l,e,, In Spanish* The survey results Indicate that Mexlcan^Amerlcan 
preschoolers are usually tested In English, Project staff therefore developed 
and/or adapted the necessary Instruments* (See Appendix H for a complete 
report of the results of the survey,) 

In order to assess the chlldren*s progress In Level II of the BECP, 
a criterion-referenced test (CRT) was developed for the first 15 units of 
the curriculum* The CRT was designed to assess the chlld^s performance 
on visual, auditory, motor, and conceptual tasks* It was administered 
to all Project children at the Initiation of the Project. A complete 
description of the CRT Is found In the '^Identification Instruments*' topic, 
and the test Itself In Appendix F, 

In addition, the staff made use of norm-*referenced tests. The 
use of norm- referenced tests for minority children has been 
criticized both for the unfairness which they represent (Matluck and Mace, 
1973) and for the Inaccuracy of conclusions drawn from such test results 
(Melsgler, 1966; Calzonclt, 197X), However, the use of norm-^ref erenced 
Instruments provides for a standard method of scoring certain kinds of 
behavior and for comparing chlldren*s performance with others taking the 
same test. Therefore, a battery of subtest Items from norm- referenced 
tests was developed and administered to all Project children, primarily 
for the purpose of Identifying target children* Scores were converted to 
age equivalents and were used to compare children within the Project without 
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reference to the norm group (see Appendix I)* A complete discussion of the 
norm' referenced battery also Is found In the ^'Identification Instruments*' 
topic In the following section^ 

In order to determine whether to test the children In English or In 
Spanish f It was necessary to develop an Instrument which would quickly 
determine a child's preferred language. The Spanish/English Language 
Preference Screening (s/ELPS) was developed to meet this need. The 
S/ELPS includes expressive and receptive language tasks In Spanish and In 
English. Because there appeared to be widespread applicability for an 
instrument of this nature and because Initial design test data were 
posltlvet the s/ELPS was further developed and pilot tested by the Project, 
Procedures and results are presented In the following section and In 
Appendix E, 

In order to gather Information from Project teachers about possible 
pupil problems they may have observed In the classroomt the Observational 
Checklists for Referral (OCR) were developed by Project staff. The OCR Is 
a checklist*- type screening Instrument, Consisting of an instructional 
guldet one general and six specific checklists In the areas of health t 
vision* hearing f speech* motor* and soclal/emotlonal development* the OCR 
Is designed to aid teachers In Identifying children who should be referred 
to other professionals. The OCR was administered to all Project chllclren 
during the pretesting period. See the following section and Appendix G 
for a more complete discussion of the OCR, 

The basic educational program for all Project children was the 
Bilingual Early Childhood Program, Level II (BECP, Level II)* This Is a 
comprehensive program for four-year-old disadvantaged Mexican" American 
children. Tested and validated over a five-year period, the BECP is the 
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only full-day bilingual program for four-year-olds currently available, A 
complete discussion of this program is included under "instructional Activi- 
ties" in the "Product Methodology" section and in Appendix C, The BECF was 
the basic program for which Supplementary Activities t^ere developed by the 
Project, 

The design and design test of the Supplementary Activities began soon 
after program implementation and continued into the summer after the 
posttesting was completed. Supplementary Activities were developed by 
Project staff and design tested with target children at Canterbury Center, 
The activities were revised, based on the feedback of the Project staff 
members who had taught the activities and on the performance of the 
children on the activities. Approximately 47 additional activities were 
developed for the last 10 units but were not design tested with children, 
A complete discussion of the BECP and the development of the Jiupplementary 
Activities is found in the following section under ^^Instructional Activities,** 

One objective of the Project was to develop materials to help teachers 
in working with handicapped children in the regular classroom. The manual 
that accompanies the OCR was designed to accomplish this purpose as well 
as to provide a guide for completing the checklists. Working with Parents 
of Handicapped Children is a manual designed to help teachers understand 
parents* feelings and to provide guidelines for making referrals and for 
working with the child's parents in order to maximize his home**school 
learning. The manual was reviewed by external consultants (see Appendix B) 
and revised according to their suggestions. How to Fill Your Toy Shelves 

Without Emptying Your Pocketbook was designed as a guide for making 
inexpensive learning materials for home and school use out of common house- 
hold objects, discarded materials, or inexpensive variety store items, Accom* 
panying the directions for making each item are suggestions for activities 
using items to develop various skills, (See Appendix K, ) The activities and 
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Instructions for making the materials were design tested In a parent-teacher 
workshop conducted by Project staff, and revised based on feedback from 
workshop participants^ 

The final objective of the Project was to develop strategies for 
working with the parents of handicapped children^ In addition to developing 
the manual Working with Parents of Handicapped Children , the Project staff 
utilized two approaches: 1) an Individual approach focusing on the exchange 
of Information between parents and the teacher, and 2) a group approach 
directed at all Project parents and utilizing workshops and special pro- 
grams to attract the parents of target children. A complete discussion 
of these procedures Is found In the following section under "Activities 
with Parents, " 

All major Project activities Involving teachers and children were 
conducted between January and June«^ Posttestlng was conducted In June« 

Data analysis was performed for 22 cf the 24 target children 
remaining in the program and a sample o£ 22 non-targeted children^ (Two 
target children had been untestable on either the pre- or the posttest,) 
Pre- and posttest data were available for the battery of norm-referenced 
test items, the CRT, and the S/ELPS, For the purpose of the analysis, 
the target group was further divided into two groups: those who had 
received Supplementary Activities (Target- Intervention) and those who 
had not (Target- No intervention)* The non-target children were considered 
as ^ single group « 

Given the objectives and limitations stated at the beginning of this 
section, the results of the data analysis were positive. The total sample 

^By the end of June so many children had left the Centers, that only 
limited work with children could be done* During the remaining summer 
months revision of products and additional design were completed by the staffs 
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made significant gains on the CRT* Within groups, gains were significant for 
the Non-'target and the Target-Intervention groups, whereas, gains for the 
Target-No Intervention group were not significant* Between-group differences 
vere mostly non**slgnlf leant with a few exceptions* Target- Inter vent Ion children 
performed significantly better than the Target-No Intervention children on the 
motor Items of the CRT* Non-^target children tended to make greater gains than 
did target children, and target children who had received Intervention 

tended to gain more than children who had not* 

The children also made gains on some Items of the norm-ref erenced 
measures. On the pretest, the total group of children scored below their 
age level on seven of the norm-referenced items* on the posttest they 
scored below their age level on only two items* There were few significant 
differences between the groups with regard to pre- and post- learning- period 
gains on the norm-^ref erenced test battery. Complete details of the 
statistical procedures used and the results are found in the section on 
"Findings." 
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PROJECT METHODOLOGY 



Subjects and Setting 

The Children^ In order to obtain a group of approximately 100 
four-year-old Mexican-American children, all Mexican-American children 
attending Model Cities Day Care Centers in Austin, Texas, were assigned 
to one of the three centers where the Bilingual Early Childhood Program 
(BECP, Level II) was being installed. There were 38 Project children in 
two classes at Canterbury Center, 38 in two classes at Allen Center, and 
19 at Riverside Center, All children had attended the Day Care Centers 
for at least four and up to 18 months at the time the BECP was initiated. 
No type of special educational identification or instruction had been 
provided. 

Families of the Project and other Model Cities children were from the 
most economically disadvantaged of all the groups served by Child, Inc, , 
Day Care Centers, the administrative organization for all publicly-supported 
day care centers in Austin, All families resided in the Model Cities area 
and met the income criteria of $4,321 for a family with one child to $9)451 
for a family of 10, Many were recipients of AFDC, , Thus, for all of the 
children, the problems of belonging to an ethnic and linguistic minority 
were compounded by the problems of poverty. 

Although all the children were Mexican**American, the language 
characteristics of the Project children were varied. Some spoke only 
Spanish and some only English; some were bilingual and others mixed English 
and Spanish freely in the same utterance^* Of the 78 children who received 
the Spanish/English Language Preference Screening (S/ELPS) at the beginning 
of the Project, there were 22 Spanish speakers, 46 English speakers^, and 
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10 bilingual or mixed speakers* Additional specific information on the 
language characteristics of the children is included in the following 
Section under **Identlf icatlon Instruments** and in Appendix £, 

Information on individual children was limited* All had received 
medical evaluations prior to their enrollment; no serious medical problems 
had been identified among the Project children* After enrollment, blood 
samples were taken by Child, Inc* to test for atfemia. Four Project 
children were found to be anemic and were given iron supplements* Vision 
screening had been conducted by a local volunteer group, but many Project 
children had not been screened* Hearing screening was not available, 
though teachers noted a high incidence of colds and other upper respiratory 
infections often associated with hearing loss. Funding constraints pre- 
vented more extensive diagnostic and therapeutic services. 

Although the Ability Development Project was funded to develop 
materials rather than to provide direct services, the needs of the children 
were so great that effort was made to address them. Vision screening was 
conducted by Project staff for the children at Canterbury Center (N = 34), 
Hearing screening was conducted at Canterbury Center (N = 40) and for 
children at the other Centers (N ^ 19) who were checked for hearing or 
speech on the Observational Checklists for Referral (OCR), Project staff 
conferred frequently with the teachers and with the Child, Inc* i staff on 
referrals and other ways of obtaining services for the children* 

The need for spctcial services was supported by the high Incidence of 
problems found in the group by the Project staff themselves* Early estimates 
had projected the incidence to be 20 to 25 percent. Testing and screening 
conducted by Project staff, however, indicated that fully 40 of the 
original 99 children showed evidence of some type of problems. An 
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additional nine children were perceived by their teachers as having problems, 
according to the results of the OCR* Most of these additional problems 
Identified by the teachers were related to developmental differences In 
speech and were not serious enough to be coiisldered disabilities* Of the 
40 children Identified by Project staff, 29 were selected for the target 
sample* This group represented. In the opinion of the staff, the most 
seriously handicapped of the Identified children* 

Of the target children, 22 performed one y&ar below their age level 
on the norm"* referenced tests, and the remaliider had wide discrepancies In 
their performance on the Items; seven had evidence of hearing loss; four 
had visual problems; and 13 had speech/language problems serious enough to 
Impair Intelligibility or normal language development. Sixteen children 
showed evidence of problems In more than one area* All of the target 
children had difficulty meeting lesson objectives, and these difficulties 
did not vary precisely according to the child's "problem area*" For 
example^ children with hearing loss might have difficulty not only with 
auditory activities, but also with motor and conceptual activities as well* 

Tl\e Teachers * The selection and assignment of teachers for the 
Project cla*jses was made by Child, Inc* Teachers were selected on the basis 
of their ability to speak Spanish* Like the children, all Center teachers 
were residents of the Model Cities area and eligible for Model Cities 
services* Because the teachers shared the social and economic probl^s 
of the students snd their families, they were perhaps more understanding 
of the home situations than teachers not residing In the Model Cities area* 

Model Cities guidelines for Day Care Centers do not specify an 
educational level for teachers and assistants* The Centers provide a 
means for talented snd dedlcat&d teachers who lack formal training to work 




In a non-school setting. This lack of training, however, had to be taken 
Into account when materials for the Centers were developed. Specific 
skills, such aa observation techniques, following a lesson plan or curriculum 
guide, classroom management, and grouping for language and ability, could not 
be assumed. 

The educational levels of Project teachers and assistants ranged from 
fourth grade to 2-1/2 years of college. Those who had attended college had 
studied elementary education or child psychology. One .was attending a child 
development course at Austin Community College, One had been a teacher 
assistant In high school, and another had completed a course In child care. 
The education and training of the teachers and assistant teachers were 
therefore varied. The only salient differences between teachers and 
assistants was that all the teachers spoke Spanish, whereas only one of 
the assistants was a Spanish speaker^ 

The entering experience of the Project teachers was zero to two years. 
Child, Inc. provided both preservlce and Inservlce training. During the 
preservlce training period, the newly-hired teacher was assigned to the 
administrative office for an overview of the Center's educational program 
and Its objectives. The length of preservlce varied according to when the 
teacher was needed In the classroom. This was usually a week. Then the 
Center Director provided the new teacher with inservlce training. As 
part of the Inservlce training, workshops for teachers were conducted 
approximately six times a year. These Included training In child-care 
subjects such as nutrition and hygiene, as well as teaching techniques. 

For the purposes of the Project, the teachers attended preservlce 
training conducted by the Field Relations staff of SEDL, The training 
provided by SB0L consisted of a systematic Introduction to the BECP, Level 11^ 
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It Included an overvlevr o£ the program, discussion o£ the four elements 
(visual, auditory, motor, and Ideas and concepts), the purpose and tech- 
niques o£ testing, classroom arrangement and management, and use o£ equipment* 
Discussions o£ the EEC? were augmented by films demonstrating teaching 
strategies, testing techniques, classroom arrangement, and use o£ equipment* 
The preservlce training sessions were £ollowed by visits to the classrooms 
by SEDL Field Relations and Project sta££. Suggestions £or management, 
teaching, and physical assistance were given* Project sta£f also located 
or donated needed equipment, such as area rugs, toys, learning materials, 
and clothes £or the housekeeping areas« 

Classroom Settln^^ The classroom settings were provided by 
Child, Inc. This organization handles funding, personnel policies and 
assignments, procurement, and record keeping for Model Cities and Head 
Start Day Care Centers, Requirements £or the two kinds o£ Centers varied, 
and services which were available to Head Start Centers were not always 
available to Model Cities Centers* For example, £unds provided through 
Head Start £or integration of the handicapped were not available to Model 
Cities Centers* 

The Model Cities Centers' Income criteria required that the children 
served be economically disadvantaged* The Center provided two meals a day, 
supervised child care, and an educational program* Funds were not available 
to provide special services to Individual children, but children were not 
excluded from the Centers because o£ physical problems or handicaps* 'Funds 
for materials and supplies were also limited* Centers were located In 
existing buildings, often donated by a church or some other organization* 

The classrooms provided £or the ADP by Child, Inc* were at Canterbury 
Center, Allen Center, and Riverside Center* The two Project classes at Canterbury 
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Center were housed In a building which served as a church meeting halli 
Including a Xong room divided Into thirds by movable partitions* The 
classrooms were at each end of the room, with the central area used for 
shared block and housekeeping activities* Several adjacent rooms were 
available for storage, small-group activities, and testing* 

Two Project classes were located at Allen Center where five classes 
(two Project and three non-Project) shared a single very large room. A 
very small side room was also available to each teacher* 

One Project class was organized at Riverside Center In a small i 
self-contained classroom, 

Pr p]bJ.^ . s ,, Problems were encountered In Implementing the basic 
Bilingual Early Childhood curriculum* Although 10 to 15 units had been 
envisioned by Project staff, by the end of June the classes had completed 
only four of the 25 units, seven at Riverside* Several factors contributed 
to this. The teachers were not accustomed to using a structured teaching 
system and did not know how to Integrate the curriculum Into the existing 
Center programs. Center Directors had not attended the preservice train- 
ing sessions, despite encouragement from Project staff. The Directors 
therefore were unfamiliar with the curriculum and unable to help the teachers 
with their problems. Although fully bilingual, the teachers were not accus- 
tomed to teaching In Spanish, and often taught lessons In English that 
were designed to be taught In Spanish, Grouping for language and ability 
was also a difficult task for the teachers, who did not fully understand 
the Importance of grouping. Classroom arrangement and management also 
presented difficulties, especially for the teachers at Allen Center, where 
a single large classroom was shared by five teachers. Difficulties In 
Implementing the program at the Allen Center were encountered Immediately, 
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although the curriculum has been used quite successfully in open classrooms 
at other sites* Project teachers were not free to rearrange the classroom, 
since the materials and furniture were used by other teachers* The children 
in the BECP program were carefully taught to use and care for equipment; 
however t the presence of 60 other children without similar training pro- 
vided some disruptive activity* The two classes at Allen had been designated 
the experimental classes where target children would receive intervention* 
To insure the success of the program at Allen Center, the pilot version of 
the BECP, Level 11 curriculum was supplied to the three non-Project teachers 
along with preservice training* Commitment to the program was never 
achieved by the non-Project staff, however, and attempts to design test 
Supplementary Activities at Allen Center were unsuccessful* The experi- 
mental efforts were therefore moved to Canterbury* 

The problems encountered by the teachers were due In large part to 
factors beyond their control or that of Project staff* These factors 
included physical facilities, lack of materials, lack of support from 
Center Directors, and the absence of services for the children* For 
instance, at one site, Canterbury Center, the building also served the 
needs of a church congregation* Therefore, the teachers had to remove 
all classroom material «ind furniture several evenings each week and replace 
them on the following mornings* 

The teachers had difficulty in implementing the program* That the 
teachers themselves perceived the needs for detailed and comprehensive 
pre* and inservice training and fcr continuous supervision and support was 
clear from their responses to a questionnaire administered as an interview 
at the end of the Project* The teachers were unanimously enthusiastic 
about the program but mentioned that there were specific activities that 
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they did not understand. They also said that their participation in the 
work of the Ability Development Project had been informative and had pro- 
vided some services to the children that would have been otherwise 
unavailable* The Project staff determined that the needs of the teachers 
for training, supervision, and support are clearly as critical as the 
needs of the children for services, particularly when handicapped children 
are Included in the program. 

The EECP, Level II program has been used successfully In a wide variety 
of settings, but Its previous use did not prepare the Project staff for 
difficulties encountered In this Project, The Isolation of the bilingual 
classes In Centers where the other teachers and the directors were not 
familiar with the program was perhaps the most serious problem* The high 
Incidence of handicaps In the children, which may have been true for non** 
Project classes as well, made the teachers* attempts to use the program 
especially difficult. The teachers expressed the Idea and the desire for 
a fully bilingual Center where the teachers, the Center Director, and the 
parents would all be committed to bilingual education* 

Identification Instruments 

Identification Instruments were developed or adapted in the Ability 
Development Project In order to: 1) Identify the target children—those 
with handicaps or problems In learning, and 2) evaluate Project effective- 
ness by measuring pre- and post-learning period gains. Tests developed 
for the Project were the Spanlsh/Enpllsh Language Preference Screening 
(S/ELPS) and the Observational Checklists for Referral (OCR)* Existing 
tests adapted by the Project were the Morm-Ref erenced Measure made up of 
subtests from various standardized tests and the Criterion Referenced Test 
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adapted from the Bilingual Early Childhood Program, Level II. These tests 
will be discussed in the following pages with full program results presented 
in the Results section « 

Spanish/English Language Preference Screening (S/ELPS)^ The 
Project staff was faced in January with the task of testing 99 four-year- 
olds of whom some spoke Spanish, some English, and some both languages. 
The first problem was to determine which was the child's stronger language 
for test administration^ Because some children were newly-assigned to the 
Project classes, and because most teaching had been in English prior to the 
introduction of the Bilingual Early Childhood Program, teacher judgments 
concerning which language was appropriate for test administration were not 
necessarily accurate^ In order to develop a procedure to determine the 
child^s preferred language for testing, the Spanish/English Language 
Preference Screening (S/ELPS) test was developed^ 

The s/ELPS was designed to he administered by the child's classroom 
teacher in a short period of time, preferably no more than 10 minutes. 
The tasks sample a variety of receptive and expressive language behaviors 
well within the developmental capabilities of four-year-olds. Stimuli 
include verbal questions, objects, directions, and pictures. One set of 
stimuli is presented first in Spanish; then an equivalent, but not identi- 
cal> set is presented in English, A comparison of the child's performance 
on the two parts of the test indicates the child's preferred language and 
to some extent the degree of preference. The screening does not measure 
the degree of the child's linguistic development In either language, since 
the tasks were designed to be easy for a four-year-old. 

An initial pool of items was design-tested by a linguist who 
administered the screening to five children. The tasks were found to bo 
at an appropriate developmental level and stimulating, and the children's 
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responses provided a guide for the design o£ a recording form« Use by 
teachers was tested In a second cycle o£ design test« Their feedback and 
the children's performance resulted In several revisions^ 

The third version of the Instrument was evaluated by an external 
consultant who listened to tape recordings and made an Independent judgment 
of the children*s preferred language. He also provided the criteria by 
which he had made the judgments; these criteria supported the response 
categories used on the recording form. The Instrument was also tested for 
the equivalency of the Spanish and English sections. Further details of 
these procedures are found in Appendix E« 

While the test procedures were being developed^ a manual of Instructions 
was prepared. The manual was written and revised according to an in<^house 
review. The manual was then design-tested by eight teachers who administered 
tho S/ELPS and provided feedback for subsequent revisions. During the 
development process, all Project children received some form of the S/ELPS, 
though some received special experimental versions (see Appendix E), Each 
was later tested In the language indicated by the s/ELPS to be his preferred 
language, 

A review of the literature did not reveal the existence of an Instrument like 
the S/ELPS, an Instrument which could be administered In a short period of 
time by a classroom teacher to determine language preference for initial 
learning or testing. Since there appeared to be a widespread need for 
such an Instrument, pilot testing for validity and reliability of the 
S/ELPS was undertaken In the late Spring, Thirty Project children who had 
not received the S/ELPS during the previous three months were the subjects 
for this study, A test-retest procedure was used with the linguist and the 
Project teachers doing the testing, A scoring system for analyzing the 
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results was developed. Tester judgments of each child^s language preference 
were compared with each other and with teacher judgments made according to 
set criteria after having worked with the children in the bilingual program 
for several months. Complete details of the procedures used are in 
Appendix E« 

The results of the pilot test, using teacher judgrnent as the criterion, 
indicated that the S/ELPS, through a correlation between continuous data 
and categorical data, has a validity of 0,8582, Test-retest reliability 
was also high with a correlation range of 0,850 to 0,9A5, These results 
must be interpreted with caution because of the small sample size and the 
fact that the sample was heavily weighted with English spisakers. It 
appears, however, that the S/ELPS does give an estimate of the child^s 
preferred language which may be used with some confidence by a teacher or 
examiner unfamiliar with the child* The estimate must be taken as tenta* 
tive, and careful observation is required to confirm the findings of the 
S/ELPS • 

Crlterion"Re£erenced Test (CRT) , Criterion-referenced tests 
specify an absolute level or quality of acceptable performance* The 
BECP, Level II makes extensive use of criterion-referenced tests to assess 
the children's performance and to measure their progress through the 
program* The Level II program includes criterion-referenced tests for 
each eight units of the curriculum. In order to obtain measures over a 
greater span of time, the Project staff prepared a criterion-referenced 
test for the first 15 units of the program. 

The CRT developed by the Project consists of 23 items which yield a 
total score, as well as four subtest scores (Visual, Auditory, Motor, and 
Ideas and Concepts) corresponding to the four areas of the curriculum, 
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Each item is pass-^fail but the degree of success can also be recorded for 
information Qn teaching needs. It is designed to be administered at the 
beginning of the school year and at the end of 15 units. The Project 
children in this case received the posttest after only four units (seven 
at Riverside), because the testing had to begin before the children began 
leaving for the summer. 

Experience with the CRT gave important information for revision. Some 
items were expanded to test a given skill in more depths Others were re-^ 
vised for ease and speed of administration. Two items were added to provide 
additional information: a copying^geometric-designs item and a draw-a- 
person item. The items were regrouped according to form of administration 
with some items being suitable only for individual administration, some 
for small group administration, and some for total group administration, 
A new scoring sheet was also designed. This revised form was not admin- 
istered to Project children; the revisions were made after the posttest 
period according to feedback from the examiners and the results. A 
complete discussion of the test results is found in the Results section, 
and a copy of the CRT used in this Project is in Appendix F« 

Horm-" Referenced Measures , Selected items from several norm- 
referenced measures were also administered to the Project children. 
Criteria for selection of items were: 1) items must be culturally 
unbiased; 2) items must be linguistically unbiased; that is, they must 
convert to Spanish without substantial change of meaning or developmental 
level; 3) items must measure abilities and skills addressed by the bi- 
lingual curriculum. The rationale for the use of an item pool rather 
than a single test is documented (Bangs, 1968; Evans and Bangs, 1972), 
The use of an Item pool was particularly appropriate for the group in 
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question* since frequently some* but not all» subtests of a given 
nom^referenced test might meet the stated criteria. For example* some Items 
on the Illinois Test of Psychol Inguls tic Abilities test skills and 
structures peculiar to English and would therefore be Inappropriate for 
Spanish-speaking children. Certain Items, such as Visual Sequential Memory* 
however* do not directly involve the use of language and might therefore 
be very appropriate for non-English speakers. 

The initial pool of items Included items from the Stanf ord-Blnet* 
The Hlskey-Nebraska Test of Learning Ability* The Illinois Test of Psycholln- 
gulstlc Abilities* the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence* 
and the Vallett Developmental Scales. This battery was administered to 
Project children and revised. The items from the Stanf ord^Blnet and the 
Vallett were deleted because all the childi^en passed them. The final bat'- 
tery consisted of five items from the His key*- Nebraska: Memory for Color* 
Picture Identification* Picture Association* Paper Folding* and Visual 
Attention Span; one item from the WPPSI: Block Design; and three items 
from the ITPA: Visual Sequential Memory* Visual Closure* and Manual 
Expression. The battery focuses on visual, motor* and conceptual skills; 
auditory subtest^^ appeared in general to be language biased. This battery 
was administered to the remaining children* 

During the pretest period* several children were given the norm- 
referenced items in both English and Spanish, Five vere given the battery 
twice in Spanish and five others received it twice in English, Though the 
number was too small in each case to be amenable to statistical analysis » 
the results were inconsistent. The children who received the test twice 
in the same language showed some differences in the retest* but these were 
few and small. The children who received the test in both languages* 
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however, made widely variable results^ The variations were not consistent 
vlth language; the same child might score higher on one Item In English and 
higher on another Item in Spanish* The Items had been carefully chosen, 
evaluated^ and converted to Spanish by persons who were skilled teachers 
and examiners. These findings raised serious questions not only about the 
equivalency of the two forms of this battery but also about the use of 
translation for norm-referenced tests In generals 

During the posttest period serious consideration vas given to the use 
of the norm*"ref erenced items* The same battery vas administered to all 
remaining target children and a sample of non-target children matched for 
language preference, sex, and age. At the same time, the Hlskey-Nebraska 
in its entirety was examined by a group of bilingual teachers and examiners. 
Each item was examined for cultural bias, for relevance to the experiences 
of Mexlcan'^Amerlcan preschool children, for convertibility to Spanish 
without change of meaning and for relationship to the objectives of the 
BECP« Based on the recommendations and feedback of this group, and with 
the permission of Dr, Hlskey, a Spanish version of the Hlskey-Nebraska was 
prepared. This version was administered to 10 Spanish-speaking Mexican- 
American children and 10 bilingual children. The English version was 
administered to 10 English-speaking Mexlcan-'Amerlcan children and 10 Anglo 
children. The bilingual children also received the English version with 
an interval between tests of approximately two weeks* The English version 
was administered first to half the bilingual children and the Spanish 
version first to the other half. Although there were no statistically 
significant differences among the four groups, the study led to refinement 
of the Spanish version and some direction for further Investigation using 
the Hlskey-Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude* 
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Observational Checklists for Referral (OCR) > The Observational 
Checklists for Referral (OCR) were designed for the classroom teacher* 
Sln,::e the teacher works with the child in a variety of situations, she is 
in a unique position to identify potential problems in learning* Though 
the Project teachers often appeared to have an intuitive idea that "some- 
thing might be wrong/' they did not always act on this feeling and refer 
the child to a prof essional« They needed to learn the behavioral signs of 
various disabilities and the observational skills to notice them. They 
also needed some procedure for making referrals and some way of communi- 
cating with the professionals to whom they referred children* These needs 
also are critical for preschool teachers in general, because in many cases 
if the preschool teacher 4oes not identify a problem and make a referral, 
the child will not be identified until he is older and already failing in 
school. The OCR was developed to address these needs. 

The OCR consists of a General Checklist, six Specific Checklists 
(Health, Vision, Hearing, Speech, Motor, and Social/Emotional), and a 
manual of instructions. The general checklist, designed to be completed 
for all the children in a class, contains 20 items, each describing a 
range of behaviors in a certain area- For example, a speech item is 
''Doesn't speak clearly; speech is hard to understand-" The Specific 
Checklists were designed to describe in detail those behaviors which may 
indicate potential problems in young children- The Speech Checklist, for 
example, has items describing articulation, rhythm, voice, and language- 
All items are stated in non-technical behavioral terms. In addition to 
helping the teacher focus her observations, the Checklists are designed to 
serve as a vehicle of communication between the teacher and the professionals 
to whom she refers the children. The accompanying manual describes observation 
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techniques^ discusses checklist items In detail, and provides suggestions 
for referral. The manual Is discussed In detail under ''Materials and 
Activities for Teachers*'* 

Before being used In Project classrooms, the Checklists were design 
tested by three non-Project teachers at Allen Center, Following revision 
and preparation of the accompanying manual, the OCR vas reviewed by an ex- 
ternal consultant and design tested at Canterbury Center* In the design 
test the teachers completed the Gener^ and Specific Checklists as 
Instructed In the manual* They then completed all Specific Checklists 
for all children In their class* The design test results and the con- 
sultant's suggestions were Incorporated into a revised version* The Health 
Checklist was reorganized to reflect the conditions of observation rather 
than diagnostic categories; Items were grouped according to the p^rt of 
the body Involved rather than the system (l*e*, respiratory)* Items on 
the other checklists were reordered and some additions were made* The 
General Checklist Items were revised to refer to more than one Specific 
Checklist* All design test procedures and results are presented In 
Appendix G* 

Following these revisions the OCR w^s design tested by Project 
teachers at Allen and Riverside Centers* The teachers completed the 
General and Specific Checklists as directed in the manual- They then 
completed all Specific Checklists for a random sample of children 
not checked originally on the General Checklist* Several revisions were 
made following this design test* A description of the OCR results for 
Project children follows with additional details in Appendix G* 

Of the 99 children rated on the OCR, 44 were checked by their 

teachers as having problems* These 44 children were checked a total of 90 
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times on Che General Checklist, Twenty-one children were checked once; 
12 were checked twice; six were checked three times; four were checked 
£our times; and one child was checked 11 times* The number of children 
checked in each classroom varied. The two teachers at Canterbury checked 
33% and 27% o£ the children in their classes. The two Allen teachers 
checked 60% and 55% of their children* The teacher at Riverside checked 
^7% of the children in her class* Of the 90 items checked, the Health 
items accounted for X9 (21%) i the Vision items for one (1%); the Hearing 
items accounted for five i6%)i the Speech for 18 (20%); the Motor items 
for seven (8X) ; and the Social/Emotional for 40 (44%)- 

The number of children perceived by their teachers as having problems 
was surprisingly high. The Social/Emotional, Health, and Speech items 
received the greatest number of checks^ indicating perhaps that teachers 
readily perceive problems in these areas. Some of the children checked 
in the Social /Emotional area had performed very well on testing and were 
regarded by Project staff as potentially gifted. These children may have 
been bored by the slow pace at which the curriculum was being tauj^ht in 
the classrooms. The high incidence of other problems is consistent with 
the Project's finding that a large number of these children appeared to 
have problems severe enough to interfere with their learning* 

The OCR provided the Project staff with valuable information about the 
children as they were observed by their teachers. Facilities were not 
available, however, to collect validation data. In its present state of 
development, the OCR can supply information about classroom behavior and 
assist with referrals* It can be used cautiously as an initial screening 
instrument, OCR results^ however^ should not be interpreted for diagnostic 
or prescriptive purposes. Further study is necessary in order to validate 
the OCR and to determine the number of over- ^nd under-ref errale which occur. 
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Instructional Activities for Children 

One objective of the ADP was to develop instructional materials for 
the target children* These Supplementary Activities were designed to 
assist those children who could not meet the objectives of the BECP» 
Level II. In this section^ an overview of the BECP is followed by an 
overview and description ot the Supplementary Activities developed by the 
ADP. 

The BECP . The BECP is a basic instructional program designed 
for preschool Mexican- American children who are disadvantaged. Level II 
of the BECP is part of a two- or three-year sequential curriculum designed 
for f our-year'-olds who may or may not have been exposed to the Level I 
program for three-*year-olds. The Level III program was designed only for 
five-year-olds who have completed the Level II prog,ram. The final version 
of the BECPj Level II curriculum^ the version used in the ABP, was pub- 
lished in 1974 by the National Educational Laboratory Publishers. 

The BECP was the basic educational program for all Project children* 
including the target children. Research-based and validated over a five- 
year period using the development process described in Appendix B» the 
general goals of the BECP are: 

1, To develop the child's sensory-perceptual skills 

2, To develop the child^s language skills in both English and 
Spanish 

3. To develop the child's thinking and reasoning abilities 

4. To help the child develop a positive self-concept 

The BECP program includes six instructional elements — Visual* Audit ory» 
Motor* Ideas and Concepts, Syntax of English, and Building Vocabulary- 
organized into 20 instructional units. While the last two kinds of 
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ler.sons are Introduced In the Level II curriculum, the Visual, Auditory, 
Motor, and Ideas and Concepts elements appear at all levels of the BECP 
and remain the major focus of the program* The ADP developed Supplementary 
Activities for the four major focus elements. 

The design of the BECP instructional program was based upon available 
theoretical and developmental knowledge of how young children learn« The 
sequences of activities were tested and revised on the basis of actual 
classroom use and feedback information from teachers <ind observers, as 
well as from evaluation of the children's performance* The six types of 
lessons covering different content or skill areas are organized into 20 
instructional units built around a single theme, like Community Helpers, 
Food, and Musical Instruments^ Whenever possible, the lessons in each 
unit complement and reinforce each other by relating to the unit topic or 
to a particular skill. 

Instructional Units ^ Each of the 20 instructional units contains 
20-35 planned lessons and activities, utilizing Puzzles, transparencies, 
fllmstriPs, audio tapes, games, line drawings, posters, and photographs* 
Each unit includes curriculum'^based unit and mastery tests which enable 
teachers to monitor the child's progress. Teacher's guidebooks arc 
printed in both English and Spanish so that lessons can be taught in 
either language. 

The units were carefully designed so that content relates meaningfully 
to the child's previous experience and builds upon his prior knowledge 
before introducing new concepts. The unit approach familiarizes him with 
these concepts in several types of lessons and allows him to apply them in 
various contexts, thus ensuring that he thoroughly masters basic concepts 
and skills and that he can transfer or generalize his learning as needed. 
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Because o£ the systematic buildup and integration o£ skills, it is 
essential that instructional units be presented in order* Within each 
instructional element the lessons begin with the lowest order o£ skill 
and proceed systematically to increasingly higher levels* New lessons 
build sequentially upon earlier lessons and encourage progress toward 
still higher behavioral objectives. Such lessons do not necessarily 
occur sequentially within one unit or one curriculum element* For example, 
the concept o£ color is introduced in the Visual element in early units 
through simple matching exercises* In later units color labels are taught 
in a strand of auditory lessons* The concept of color is also reinforced 
in other instructional elements, such as Ideas and Concepts, where the 
child is expected to describe or classify objects according to color* 

Instructional Elements , The six Instructional elements in the 
BECP, Level II curriculum are Visual, Auditory, Motor, Ideas and Concepts, 
Syntax of English, and Building Vocabulary* All the lessons in these 
elements teach skills important for general intellectual development and 
for later school success* The Visual lessons teach the child to develop 
his powers of observation and make visual discriminations* Because the 
development of certain visual skills has been found to relate directly to 
successful academic learning, the Visual element of the BECP curriculum 
is concerned with these skills* They are: 1) visual constancy for 
properties of materials, 2) classification of visual stimuli, 3) figure- 
ground relationships, 4) spatial relationships, 5) visual memory, and 
6) part-whole relationships* These six skills are closelv related; 
therefore, the lesson objectives in the Visual element deal with each 
skill area on an individual basis as well as integrating them* 
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Because auditory skills play an -f :tegral part In the development of 
all oral langua.^c skills and in th^ child* s acquisition of reading and 
writing skills, auditory training is critical in a Preschool program. The 
lessons in the Auditory element have been divided into six skill areas: 

1) identification, 2) discrimination, 3) imitation, 4) listening compre*- 
hension, 5) memory, and 6) word and sound analysis. Although the objerctive 
of each lesson is directly related to a specific auditory skill, no skill 
is learned in isolation. Integration of skills is facilitated by lesson 
procedures. Also, visual and motor stimuli are used to reinforce the 
learning of auditory skills* 

The Motor element is divided into eight skill areas; 1) body concept, 

2) gross motor skills, 3) laterality, 4) directionality, 5) fine motor 
skills, 6) ocular^otor coordination, 7) tactile discrimination, and 

8) memory* Although the children's gross motor skills are usually well 
developed by the age of four years when they enter the BECP, Level II, they 
often need practice in the fine motor skills required for school learning* 
Also, they need practice in using language to describe movement* The 
Motor element provides this practice* 

The Ideas and Concepts element is organized into seven areas of 
training; 1) recognition, 2) labeling, 3) association, 4) comparing, 
5) categorizing, 6) describing, and 7) synthesis and application. 
Generally, the activities in the Ideas and Concepts element deal directly 
with ^he unit toPic; Clothing, Animals, Transportation, etc* The 
activities introduce certain concepts, expand ideas related to a concept 
and introduce skills related to a concept or its application. Many of 
the activities develop the child's imagination or creativity* The child's 
reasoning skills are developed by modeling, thinking through problems, 
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and testing solutions. The lessons are also directed at improving the 
child's concept of sel£* 

The Syntax of English and the Vocabulary eleinG'\ts concentrate on 
teaching Spanish--speaking children to understand and speak English* 
Language development is crucial £ox children who know little or no English 
when they start school* To be effective, therefore, the BECP must teach 
these children English* l/hile Englisli is taught informally throughout the 
three levels of the prograiui the formal teaching of English begins at 
Level II* The Syntax element follows a linguistic approach to learning basic 
language patterns, rather than focusing on particular words or phrases* These 
lessons strongly emphasize that the child speak for himself; they teach 
him to internalize and generalize basic structures so that he will more 
quickly learn to express himself in English* 

The Building Vocabulary element teaches English language content-*^ 
vocabulary words* This done through songs, games, and other informal 
f^roup activities, rather than through formal lessons* This element teaches 
words needed for lessons in the other instructional elements, as well as 
key words ^nd phrases that children frequently use in social interaction 
or in school ^situations* 

Sequential Organization * In all its aspects the BECP program 
movss sequentially from what the child knows to what he does not know* 
Language and concept development are systematically incorporated throughout 
each instructional elci^ent* Concerts appear first in Spanish, then in 
English; content hagins with concrete objects, moves to pictures and 
two-'-dimen&ional representations, and concludes with the use of words only* 
Within each skill level the child builds gradually> in small steps> adding 
new skills or learning new applications for skills acquired in other con* 
texts* Because of the way the instructional units arc constructed, new 
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knowledge and skills one element can be reinforced in the other elements* 
All these features provide an integrated program which ensures that the 
child* s learning is firmly grounded, meaningful to him» and useful for 
thinking, problem solving, and language development* 
Supplementary Activities of the ADF 

Rationale . The Supplementary Activities were designed to 
be used with Level II of the BECP* While the lessons in the BECP are 
carefully sequenced to enable children to learn and progress, differences 
in children's ability to iearn and the inclusion of a percentage of hand!" 
capped children in the preschool classroom create a need Cor activities 
and materials to augment the regular curriculum* For a child to meet the 
objectives of the lessons in the regular BECP, Level II curriculum, he must 
acquire and utilize a complex array of skills* Some children, because of 
disabilities which affect their ability to learn or because of experiential 
deficitSj require extra assistance to learn; the Supplementary Activities 
are designed for them* 

Purpos , e > Designed and design tested within a limited 
situation, under the direct supervision and/or administration of Project 
staff, the Supplementary Activities were developed to augment the teaching 
of certain basic concepts by: 

1* Breaking down BECP, Level II lessons into smaller units, 
2* Providing training for the child in areas essential to 

mastering the lessons in the regular curriculum, 
3* Providing the teacher with alternative materials and 
procedures which can be used to assist children with 
various types of handicapping conditions which affect 
their learning* 
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Selection o£ BECP lessons to be supplemented was based on reports from 
teachers using the curriculum and from the children's performance* Lessons 
with which the children encountered the most difficulty were selected to 
be supplemented* Activities were provided for lessons which present 
difficult concepts, which present concepts for the first time, and/or for 
which small-step prerequisite lessons are not provided in the basic 
program. 

Guidelines for designing additional activities are also included in 
the Introduction to the Supplementary Activities, These guidelines are 
provided for situations in which the child has difficulty with a lesson 
that has no supplement or needs additional assistance beyond that provided 
in a supplementary activity. 

Design Test & Review * The writing and design-testing the 
Supplementary Activities were carried out in six stages: design, role 
playing, testing with children, revision, editing, and conversion into 
Spanish, (See Appendix D for a fuller description of the basic develop- 
mental process,) Throughout the Process, the activities were subject to 
constant review and critique by SEDL staff. In the design stage guidelines 
were developed for the initial writing of the activities. These took into 
consideration the following: 

1, The activity should teach the child the steps leading to the 

point at which the regular lesson begins, 
2* The activity should provide the child practice in the basic 
skills necessary for success in meeting the objective of the 
regular lesson, 

3, The activity should be designed to be administered in either 
English or Spanish, 
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4. The procedures and media should, as much as possible, take 
into consideration the topic of the unit being studied* 

After B Supplementary Activity was written following the guidelines, 
it was role-played by the staff* A staff member who had not been Involved 
in the writing took the part of the teacher, another the part of the child* 
The activity was then reviewed by an internal consultant fur clarity, 
accuracy, and relevance to the goal of the regular lesson. Afterwards, 
the activity was tested, using one child or a small group of children, 
depending on the design of the activity* Both the responses of the children 
and the reaction of the teacher were noted* Following a review by an editor 
for clarity of writing and consistency of style and form, a conference was 
held with the writer, the editor, and the internal consultant. A revised 
text, incorporating all feedback to this point, was then converted into 
Spanish, and changes were made. Media designed to accompany the activities 
were suggested by the writer, then developed and revised following the same 
design test process* 

Although each of the design test and review steps has been described 
as discrete and sequential, in practice each was Interwoven, so that all 
aspects of the process were considered at times. For example, the 
appropriateness of the lesson when used in English and in Spanish was 
considered at each stage* 

Description . The Supplementary Activities are coordinated 
with the BECP and comprise four volumes, covering units one through 20. 
Each volume contains five units in Spanish and five units in English, an 
overview sheet for each unit, a checklist for each unit designed to help 
teachers select appropriate activities, and a packet containing the media 
for the five units* Detailed instructions for the use of the Activities, 
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a description of some of the problems children may have, and suggestions 
for grouping children to present an activity are found in tte "Introduction 
to the Supplementary Activities** in the first volume* 

At the beginning of each unit an overview sheet suitonarizes the lessons 
in the regular curriculum, identifying the lessons for which supplementary 
activities are provided, and briefly describing the Supplementary Activities 
for that unit. The activities in each unit are arranged in the order in 
which the regular BECP lessons appear. Materials provided by SEDL for the 
supplementary activities are listed on the overview as well- Other materials 
required are listed in the lesson, along with the procedural instructions 
for the activity. An example of an overview sheet follows in Figure 1, 

The checklist at the beginning of each unit provides a space for the 
teacher to indicate when a child fails to meet the objective of a lesson 
in the regular curriculum. The first column of the checklist is for the 
child's name; the succeeding columns list the four training areas and pro- 
vide a block for the four regular lessons in each area* A shaded column 
means that a supplementary activity is included for that lesson* By checking 
the appropriate box on the checklist, the teacher can determine the supple- 
mentary activity for that lesson* Figure 2 is an example of a Supplementary 
Activity- 
Each Supplementary Activity is identified by the BECP, Level II Unit 
to which it relates, and by the lesson titlp and code from the regular 
curriculum (for example. Visual (a), or Ideas and Concepts (d))- The pur- 
poso of each lesson is stated in terms of the task which it is designed to 
teach, rather than the category of the child *s disability- For example, a 
purpose will be stated as "FOR THE CHILD WHO HAS DIFFICULTY DRAWING A 
SQUARE," rather than ''FOR THE CHILD WHO HAS VISUAL-MOTOR DEFICITS/* 
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CARLT CtltLD-nOOD pJlOCRAH-LEVCt 11 IfKlT I-SChOOL 



Ccnfttintyi Hatchljit Calota (Sp) 
Give C>ie child • tfT of 9 cU»«roo* 
object* of 3 colot* (otug** teaen 
And puTpl«)/Shott bi* • color c«ed 
(otvifC* teatta* PuTple)/T«ll hla to 
••lece «n object of ebo ont colot 
•0 tbo cotd^ 

Tho child will oolcee f toa tb« 
etsy VI object of th^ colot 
«« thf cotd ohoim to hi*> 

*(b) Conotoflcy: Hatching Coloto <Sp) 
Give tbo child 0 plctut« of • 
cUtotoott objcqt tod 3 ctoyono (tod* 
yellov «nd bltw)/Shcv hU • colot 
cotd (red* yellov ot blue)/T«ll 
him to Mtch hU plctut« with tho 
ctoyoo of th^ mmmt color u tho 
cotdn. 

Tho child ulll a«rk hU plctute 
ulth the mtme tolot that of tho 
catd ohovn to him* 
tfatctUlo: 9 colorod ohoot^/Bpltlt 
wotet of cUootoOA c^Jects 

(c) Conotoocy: Colot lotto (Sp> 
Give tbo child 6 utketo la 6 colot* 
«nd 0 colot lotto cord ii^ 4 color*/ 
Shov hla 0 colot cotd of one of ttw 
6 coloto/Toll hU to pUce hU 
«atk«ts Oft hlo lotto catd tp^ceo of 
tho ojse colot* 

Vhea thovn • colot cotd of ooch of 
tbo eolot** tho child vtll cot- 
toctly Mtch ot leoot 2 of ths 4 
color* on hlo cord^ 
tfatetlol«T 9 COloted obtetff/6 
colotod cordo (ot<nfic* purpl«* 
gnttaat ted* yollow* blQo)/5 ohcsto 
(2 coplto of 1 ohottt^ 3 coPlco of 
t ohoot) of colot lotto cotdo 



1* Otlentotlop; DcBonotrotloti of 
Coloted Inch Cuboo (Hatchlat loch 
cube* to 0 Pattern) <l^*y 4) 
For the thlld ubo 1* un*b£e to 
utch loc^ cube* to * p*ttem* 

2* Coii*t*ocyt HatehlOl Colot* 
m*. ** b) 

Fot Ch« child vbo 1* uB*hl« to 
Mtcih color** 



AUPnORT 

<*) tdfttitlf lc*tlOfft H«c* of Cl**»* 
«*tc*^d Self (Sp^ 
Tell the child to **y the noae* of 
2 cl**8Ute** 

Th* child ulll **y th* n*ae* of *t 
l***t 2 chlldt*n m th* ttoup. 

*<b) tdentlf Icotlont tf*lklng to 
t^*lct On-0£t tap) 

1*11 th* child to u*llt uhon bo ht*r« 
«u*lc *nd to *top u*lklAt uheit th* 
«u*lc *top*/M*3r *nd *top th* auotc 
*ev*t*l tlM*.. 

The child will ualk wacn th* busIc 
1* on *nd *top When th* «u*lc t* 
off* «t lt**t 2 tta** **ch> 
H*tetl*l*i Kecotd* "Idontlflc*- 
ttcrn^ l/*lkliiS to Ku*lc, C<nln*nfc 
A»I" 

<c) ld«itlflc*tloo: cupping to 
Hu*lc. On-Off ^Sp) 

1*11 the child to cl*p vh*ii h* h«at* 
w*lc *od to ttop clopplnft vhm th* 
«u*lc *top*/Fl*y and *toP th* male 
*evet*l tlmt** 

Th* child ulll clap vhea th* au*lc 
1* on and atop uhao the du*1c la 
off* at leaat 2 tl«*a each.. 
Hatetlalat Recotd* *'td«itif ic*- 
tloni Ciepplng to Koalc* V*ttoa_a 
Aplaudit" 

(d) Identification; Claaetoca 
Sounda (Sp) 

Place 3 *oun<t*PtoduClnt objecta 
behlod a actcen* Jind place dupll^ 
c*taa In ftont of the chlld/lcll 
hl« to llaten ** you sake a aound 
and to point to the object like the 
one used to enake the sound /Itekc a 
aound behind the actccn.. 
The child will point to the object 
like the one used to uke the aound* 
aound* 



HOTOR 

(a) Gtoaa Hotot: F™ with PlaT* 
tround tqulPntent <Sp) 

*(h) Fine Hotott H*nlpm*tlnt 
Cloy TSfii 

*(c) Ctoo* Hptott tf*lklPi Bo*td 
Actlulty (5P) 

ttaw>n*tt*te hott to uolk on a 
uolklnt boatd/ioil tb* child to 
u«lk Qtk th* u*lklAf bo*td^ 
Ttw child will wilk on tb* 
valklfif bootd^ 



EUPFLIKEKURT ACTIVITICS 



3. td«ntlflc*tlon: tfolklm to Hu*lc# 
On-Off (Aud, b) 

To b*lp tb* child tiho h** dlffl- 
cutC7 *ouad «w*t*ne**.. 



4 > pjne Hototf HenlpuUtlng 
Cl*y (Ktt. b) 

To help the child uho ha* diffi- 
culty ulth fine notot cootdln*^ 

tlon.. 

5* Croj* Hototi Valklal Bo*td 
Activity Oftt* c) ^ 
Fot tb* child who h** difficulty 
vltb w*IklDt boscd octlvitl**. 



IDEAS t COKCEFTS 

(*) A**QCl*tlont Cl***tooii 
Object* *nd_Jlt**o <Sp) 
Give the child * btovn h*s 
contolnlnt 5 cl***toott object*/ 
Hove hla *elect 2 of the 
object* without looking Into 
th* b*g/Tell hip to point to 
tho Piece in the r^oa vhete 
each kind of object helonte* 
The child ulll point to the 
piece vhete eech of the 2 
objecte le kept* 

*(b) Cetcftotltlnai Cleeetooa 
ObUct* end Atee* ^5p) 
Shov the child 6 objecte f to* 
dlffetent etcee of the cleae- 
tooa/Tell hlR to e«lect tboee 
object* bclocitlnt to the etee 
you deectlbe/Desctlbe an eree 
of the cleesroDB* 
The child ulll eelect the 3 
clasetooa bbjecte thet belong 
In the cleeatoott Atee 
deectlbcd. 

(c) Recognition: Activities 
en4_giea*too» Atee* Up) 
T«ll the child to lleten ee 
jou dcactlbc «i ectlvlty per^ 
fonvcd In * epcclflc cleeeroom 
etee/Dcectibe the ectluity/ 
Tell th* child to point to the 
etee vhete the dsectlbcd ec- 
tlulty taikA* place* 



6* C^ttgotltlpg: Cle*»roqn 
Object* and Ate** 

<i, & e* b> 

To help th* child who ha* 
dlffltulty c*tegotl£lng cla**- 
took objects and ore*** 
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Figure 1, Example of an Overview Sheet 



SUPPLEMENTARY 1 - UNIT TWO 

VISUAL TRAI«I«G 



TO HELP THE CHILD WHO HAS DIFFICULTY NAi^tlNG AND MOVIKG BODY PARTS 



Activity 



Memory : 
IdentifylnR 
Body Parts 
(Vis, a) 



2 children 



Materials 



For each child: 
(y) Large picture of 
boy or girl — 
one for each 
child 

[from BEC?, 11- 
2*Vi3ual (d)] 
10 markers 

(construction 
paper » bottle 
caps t etc . ) 



Procedure 



1« Give each child a picture 
of either a boy or a girl 
and 10 markers. 

2* Tell the Children that as 
you name a body part, they 
are to find it on their 
own picture and place a 
marker on it. Point out 
that there are two eyes 
and two ears. 

3, Check each child*s re- 
sponse as you name each 
body part. 

A. When all the parts have 
been named, tell each 
child to reinove his 
markers, one at a time, 
and name the body part 
underneath that marker. 



Figure 2. Example of a Supplementary Activity 



Materials required for the lesson are specified in detail. Coding for 
the materials corresponds to that used In the regular BECP. Any necessary 
special instructions are included. For instance, seating arrangement may 
be specified if it affects the presentation of the lesson. The procedure 
for the teacher to follow is written in sequential steps. This facilitates 
not only the teacher's presentation of the lesson, but her ability to 
identify the step at which a child may have difficulty grasping the concept 
or skill • 
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All the Supplementary Activities designed by the Ability Development 
Project were written to be meaningful to the classroom teacher. Their 
central hypothesis, which is communicated to the teacher in each activity, 
is that the classroom teacher can effectively work with handicapped 
children, given the proper materials and information in meaningful terms. 

Materials and Activities for Teachers 

The materials and activities designed by the ADP for the use of teachers 
provide the teachers with meaningful information for working with handicapped 
children In the preschool classroom. The Observational Checklists for 
Referral (OCR), How To Fill Your Toy Shelves Without Emptying Your Pocketbook , 
and Working with Parents of Handicapped Children ^ are characterized by a 
non-categorical approach to handicapping conditions in young children, a 
non"technical vocabulary aimed at teachers with a wide range of expertise, 
and a concrete, practical approach to the subject. 

Observational Checklists for Referral , The Observational Check" 
lists for Referral (OCR) was designed by Project staff to assist the 
classroom teacher in identifying problems in children through observation 
of the children. The initial design test of the checklists was with non- 
Project teachers at Allen Center, The results of the design test suggested 
that some training was needed to help the teachers know what signs of 
problems in young children to look for and to help the teachers develop 
observation techniques. The teachers who participated in the first design 
test were also very interested in improving their management techniques 
in classrooms having children with problems. In order to meet the 
teachers* needs for instruction and to satisfy their interests, a manual 
was prepared to accompany the OCR, 
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The OCR Manual includes instructions for completing the checklists, 
a general discussion of each checklist and the problem area» and a list of 
sources tor referralj informatiorij and services. A General Checklist is 
provided for the teacher to complete on every child in the class. Children 
identified on the General Checklist are also administered the Specific 
Checklist (s) that corresponds to the problem area identified by the general 
item(s) that was checked* Specific Checklists are provided for problems 
in health, vision, hearings speech, motor skills, and social/ emotional 
development. The checklist items are written in non-technical » concrete 
terms and describe behaviors that may signify problems. 

Following the instructions is a general discussion of each specific 
checklist and the problem area it is designed to identify* Each section 
begins with a discussion of problems in each of the specific areas and 
explains how these problems can affect the child's ability to learn* A 
description of the common behavioral signs of such problems follows* Tech- 
niques of observation are built into each discussion of the signs the 
teacher is to look for* Thus, observational skills are presented in 
practical terms. The next consideration is where and to whom the child 
should be referred if he shows signs of problems. This section tskes into 
account the fact that some services may be more readily available than 
others and discusses various strategies for making referrals snd locating 
services, Finallyj some practical techniques for dealing with a child 
with a particular problem in the classroom are presented* These suggestions 
follow up on the earlier section of how these problems affect learning* 

The final section of the OCR Manual lists various organisations which 
provide inforniation and services. The list includes general sources, such 
as State departments of education and also organizations which deal with 
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specific problems such as the National Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, The 
complete addresses o£ the various organizations and a brie£ description o£ 
their focus and purpose are also Included. 

The manual and checklists were subjected to several cycles of design 
test and revision. They were reviewed by an external consultant, an expert 
In early childhood education for the handicapped and in teacher training 
for this field, and by a group of Day Care teachers attending a child 
development course at Austin Community College, They were then design** 
tested at Canterbury Center, The teachers read the manual, completed the 
checklists on the children, and provided feedback for revision* Following 
the revisions, a similar design test was conducted at Allen and Riverside 
Centers, 

Responses from the consultant, the teacher-reviewers, and the Project 
teachers were largely favorable* The teacher? cited the clarity and 
simplicity of the manual as positive features* Project teachers were 
stimulated to ask many questions of Project staff about problems In their 
own students. 

Revisions based on consultant review applied mainly to the checklists 
themselves and are discussed in the section on ''identification Instruments,** 
There were suggestions for simplification of wording In the manual and for 
emphasizing Identification rather than diagnosis. The teacher-reviewers 
suggested that the discussions more closely parallel the checklists and 
that more information on classroom management be included. Experiences of 
the Project teachers revealed th^ need to address teacher expectations and 
to point out that a "problem" is present only when the child's behavior Is 
clearly different from that of other childr&n his own age, Extensive 
revisions were made encompassing all suggestions and dc'.sign test rosult.s, 
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The consultant found the organization and content of the manual adequate 
and felt that the Instrument as e whole had widespread applicability. Sug- 
gestions for revision were made by the consultant and the teacher-reviewers, 
though the Project teachers were more uncritically positive. 

How To Fill Your Toy Shelves VJithout Emptying Your Pocketbook . 
The manual, How to Fill Your Toy Shelves Without Emptying Your Pocketbook: 
70 Inexpensive Things To Do or Make , was developed in response to the need 
£or an inexpensive way to increase the number of instructional materials 
available to Project teachers. The parents also needed ways of making toys 
at home, since economic limitations often prevented them from buying toys. 
From a pool of ideas accumulated by the SEDL staff, items were selected 
which were relatively easy to construct, could bs made from readily avail- 
able materiali3, and could be used to teach relevant skills and concepts. 

After a large number of items to be constructed were compiled and 
accompanying instructions and drawings for each prepared, an in-house review 
was conducted. Formative evaluation forms for each activity were developed. 
After necessary revisions were made, a workshop was conducted to design- 
test the instructions. All Project teachers were invited to the workshop; 
each was asked to bring a parent volunteer. The one-day workshop was 
attended by five members of Project and SEDL staff and 13 Child, Inc, , staff 
members and/ or parent volunteers. 

The room for the workshop was set up so that all the painting could be 
done in one area and all the woodworking in another. The materials needed 
to construct the equipment were separated from the work areas. Several 
tables were placed in the center of the room to form a large work area. 
Each participant was assigned four pieces of instructional equipment to make 
and was provided with D ^ drawing of the item, 2) a list of the requisite 
materials^ and 3) detailed instructions for its construction, 
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Following construction of each item, a staff member discussed the 
item's construction with the teacher or parent and completed the formative 
evaluation sheet* Any difficulties encountered in understanding or fol- 
lowing the directions, or in understanding the illustrations were noted« 
Each participant was asked to respond to a questionnaire concerning the 
construction of the item, its usefulness in the classroom, and the 
likelihood that it could be made and used by parents at home« 

Participants reactions to the workshop as a whole were also obtained. 

Everyone who responded to the questionnaire approved of both the equipment 

that was constructed and the idea of making it in a workshop setting. 

Examples of the participants* comments follow: 

"I can see how these (sound boxes) would help my daughter. She 
has a hearing problem" 

"I will definitely make this at home/' 

"I can see that the teacher can make different uses of the same 
materials/' 

Both parents and teachers were stimulated to think of activities other than 
the ones suggested for the materials. They also thought of other things 
that could be made with the same materials. The instructions and drawings 
were revised on the basis of the data received from the workshop participant 
and the observations made by the Project staff. 

Description , The manual is divided into two main parts. 
First there are general instructions and guidelines for setting up a work- 
shop, collecting materials and using the items with children. Second are 
detailed directions for making and using each item. The items are grouped 
under seven headings: Helpful Items, Visual, Auditory, Touch and Smell, 
Fine liotovt Gross Motor, and Language and Concept Development, Item 
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grouping was based on the major Instructional purpose of the item. The 
Introduction emphasizes that some Items can be used to teach a variety of 
skills* This Is also re- emphasized by the Inclusion of multl~purpose 
statements accompanying the suggested activities for each Item. 

Most Items are accompanied by drawings which Illustrate the equipment 
to be constructed with many drawings Illustrating the sequence of construe" 
tlon as well. Following the drawing Is a list of the required materials 
and step-by-step directions for making the Item, The directions are 
detailed and are designed to be easy to follow. No particular skills are 
required for constructing the Items » although experience In woodworking or 
in arts and crafts would be useful for a few Items, Following the direc- 
tions are statements which enumerate each of the purposes for which the 
item cats be used to teach children. For example, one item may be used 
three ways; to develop fine motor coordination, visual-motor dexterity, 
and social skills. 

Following the directions for making the item is ^ list of suggested 
activities describing ways to use the equipment to teach basic skills or 
to reinforce skills children have already acquired. For some items, 
suggestions are made on how to vary the activity for more inte::est, and 
questions are provided to help the teacher encourage language development. 
Finally, there is au estimate of the time required to construct the item. 

Working with Parents of Handicapped Children , The manual 
CJorklng with Parents of Handicapped , Children ^ is designed to 1) increase 
a teacher's awareness of the feelings of the parents of children who have 
a disability, and 2) Increase her effectiveness in working with these 
parents. The manual, written In a clear and straightforward style, 
emphasizes the need for a working partnership between the parents and the 
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teacher to provide the greatest opportunity for the child to learn and 
progress to his maximum ability. It focuses on ways to communicate with 
parents about such difficult subjects as testing, referrals for services, 
and the parents' reactions to their child's learning difficulty. 

In addition to discussions concerning the parents' reactions to and 
feelings about a child with a disability, the manual offers suggestions for 
preparing for a meeting with the parents, helping the parent effectively 
observe in the classroom, and p'-oviding home activities which will benefit 
^th the parent and the child* The manual considers possible ways to handle 
difficult situations which may arise when a parent and teacher are trying 
to work together, emphasizing the importance of remembering that the goal 
of establishing such a partnership is to provide the best possible learning 
experiences for the child. The manual a' so contains brief suggestions for 
dealing with children with different kinds of disabilities. 

Early versions of the manual were reviewed by the Project and SEDL 
staff from other divisions, and forviatlve data were obtained* On the basis 
of this information, the manual was revised and submitted to four external 
consultants, all professionals in the field of parent counseling, teaching, 
and teacher training, with emphasis on the preschool years. One of the 
consultants was also a parent of a handicapped child. The questionnaire 
submitted to the consultants requested that they respond to detailed 
questions concerning the content of the manual, the Effective tone of the 
manual (to determine if there was any stereotyping), and the style and 
format. 

The response from the consultants was overwhelmingly positive* All 
saw the manual as a contribution to a field where little practical informa- 
tion was available to teachers. The criticisms of the manual, which each 
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consultant stated were minimal » seemed to reflect the professional 
background of the consultant. For example, those consultants Involved In 
teaching felt the role of the parent might be overemphasized, while the 
consultant who Is a parent mentioned this as one of the strengths of the 
msaual. In the opinion of the consultants, the manual Is appropriate not 
only for the preschool teachers for whom It was designed, but also for any 
teacher who has handicapped children In her classroom. 

The aspects of the manual which received the most positive notice were 
the concreteness of the approach, the emphasis on the need for a partnership 
between the parent and teacher, the stress placed on using the chlld^s 
behavior Instead of labels as the basis for communication between the 
teacher and the parents^ and the information provided for the teacher con- 
cerning the ways parents may feel about having a child who has a disability. 
Below are several quotations from the consultant's reviews: 

*'The manual reads well and Is direct and parsimonious in word 
choice/* 

*'I feel that It will be a valuable guide for the audience for 
which It Is written,*' 

"The manual dispels anxieties which may have prevented teachers 
from lurking with parents of handicapped children." 

**The most positive aspects of the handbook are the emphasis on 
'listening/ the ahsence of a categorization and labeling of 
children^ the timely suggestions on understanding and empathizing 
with parents, and the varied ways by which teachers can help the 
parent set realistic goals for his child," 

"Parents are depicted positively and as supportive personnel to 
the teacher, . t however » additional examples would strengthen some 
of the sections,** 

"The manual seemed to be devoid of racial and cultural stereotype. 
However, there threatened to be a * parent hias' that seemed to 
permeate the manual at times," 

**The parents are characterized as diverse human beings who generally 
want the best for their child,** 
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''Handicapped children are presented first as children and secondly 
as handicapped* This was an excellent characterization/* 

''This is perhaps the 'strongest suit' oE the manual* Children are 
neither categorized nor labeled as retarded^ trainable^ brain 
injured, etc* 

The goal oE the Ability Development Project was to develop appropriate 
materials Eor teachers to aid them in working with handicapped children* 
The Eact that there were handicapped children in these classrooms made the 
need Eor additional training and materials all the more critical. The 
manuals and materials developed by Project stafE represent an eEEort to 
meet some oE these needs* 

Activities With Parents 

Although parents are a child's Eirst teachers and the most signlEicant 
persons in a child's world, schools Erequently do not attempt to establish 
positive lines oE communication between the parents and the school* The 
Ability Development Project staff were aware of the importance oE this 
communication channel, not only as a means to increase the responsiveness 
oE the school to the community but cilso as a means of gaining x'aluable 
inEormation about the individual child that can assist the teacher in 
planning an educational program most relevant to the child's needs* The 
Project explored two strategies for working with parents: 1) an Individual 
approach Eocused on the exchange oE InEormation between parent and teacher, 
and 2) a group approach focused on increasing the involvement of all parents 
In ttie school environment* 

Individual Activities: Parent Interview* One goal of the 
Project Was to develop a method oE interviewing parents that 1) could be 
administered by a teacher without formal training in interviewing techniques 
2) could be conducted in a short period of time; 3) focused on the positive 
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attributes of the child; 4) provided Information about demographic 
characteristics^ af^home competencies^ Interpersonal relationships » play 
activities, and potential problems of the child as perceived by the parent; 
and 5) established positive patterns of communication between the family 
and the school* 

A review of the literature Indicated that no instruments were 
currently available that met these specified needs. Therefore, a major 
effort was expended to develop a suitable Instrument. A total of five 
versions of a Parent Interview were developed and revised on the basis of 
feedback from internal review, consultant review, and data from 90 parents 
of children enrolled in Project classes at Canterbury, Allen, and Riverside 
Centers. A complete discussion of these procedures and outcomes is found 
in Appendix L, along with a sample of the Parent Interview itself* 

Responses from consultants were generally positive. Suggestions for 
revision focused on the interview procedures rather than the content. 
Deslgn-^testlng and revisions focused on trials of procedures and format* 
Item content was also considered. Though the number of parents interviewed 
with each version was small, it appeared that the parents responded posi- 
tively to the interview situation regardless of the procedures used. They 
found the items positive in tone and appeared to answer questions freely* 
Teachers also found the use of the interview informative, though one 
thought it was too long* 

Results of the interviews indicated that all parents saw their children 
as responsible, helpful children who cooperated well within the framework 
of the family. There were few differences between parents of target and 
non-target children. Target children appeared to have more trouble 
relating to siblings and peers than did non-target children. The families 
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of target children were more likely to be perceived by their parents aS 
having negative personality characteristics and were occasionally expected 
to have trouble in school. These findings support the conclusions of 
Mercer (1973) and others, who suggest that some disabilities are not 
apparent until the child enters the more demanding atmosphere of school. 

One purpose of the Parent Interview was to identify problems aS 
perceived by the chlld*s parents* The various interview forms employed 
in the Project, however, did not consistently differentiate between target 
and non-target children. More extensive work is still ne€;ded to develop 
a product which meets the criteria stated earlier in this section* 

Group Activities: Workshops, Parent workshops are one means of 
developing a sense of community between parents and teachers, A program 
of parental and community participation should reduce the discontinuity 
between home and school by effecting significant changes in parent attitudes 
and behavior and in the attitudes and behavior of school personnel. Work- 
shops provide a medium for productive interactions between parents, teachers, 
and other resource people. These interactions can lead to increased parent 
involvement in and understanding of the educational program. The Ability 
Development Project conducted several kinds of parent workshops with the 
specific purpose of attracting the parents of target children to become 
involved in the education of their children. No attempt was made to single 
these parents out, but their attendance at meetings and workshops was 
encouraged and observed* 

A Parent Workshop Survey (Appendix M) was presented at a regular 
meeting of the Canterbury Center parents. This was the initial formal 
contact between parents and Project staff, and the goals and conduct of 
the Bilingual Early Childhood Program were presented and explained* The 
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interests and concerns of the parents were solicited for the planning of 
workshops* In their responses to the survey^ the parents expressed 
interest in 1) building an Adventure Playground at Canterbury, 2) cultural 
enrichment programs, and 3) methods and techniques to promote parent- 
child interaction. Project staff planned several activities to respond 
to these interests. 

The Adventure Playground was built In April. With assistance from 
Project staff, the parents collected discarded and donated materials and 
constructed nine new pieces of playground equipment and 10 painted tire 
flowerpots. They also arranged publicity for the building of the playgrounds 
At another meeting, parents and Project staff attended a meeting of the 
Mexican -American Chamber of Commerce. Two subsequent meetings became a 
cultural workshop in which Spanish songs, poans, stories, and finger plays 
were presented and discussed. In addition to assisting with these work*^ 
shops. Project staff also made several contacts for the parents to follow 
up in planning other workshops* 

During the time that the parent workshops were conducted, attendance 
at Canterbury Center Parent Meetings increased steadily. Attendance of 
parents of children in the BECP curriculum increased more markedly. 
Parents of target children also increased their attendance, but the work- 
shops did not succeed in attracting the majority of parents of target 
children. Table 1 summarizes the attendance data. 

Though most of the parent activities were conducted at Canterbury 
Center where the experimental classes were located, one workshop was con- 
ducted for parents from all Project classrooms. This was the Materials 
Workshop previously described. This workshop wa.^; planned in response to 
the need for additional learning materials in the Model Cities Day Care 
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Centers. Parents from each center were Included to give them Information 
on making Inexpensive toys for their children at home* Response to this 
workshop was very positive with several of the parents planning to make 
similar materials at home* This workshop is described in detail In the 
lection on "Materials and Activities for Teachers*" 

TABLE 1 

CANTERBURY CENTER PARENT MEETING ATTENDANCE 



Meetlnj; Date 

October A 

November 20 

January 29 
(initial contact) 

March 5 
(workshop) 

March 26 
(workshop) 

April 6 
(playground) 



Total 
16 
13 
2A 

20 

16 

30 



Project Parents 
1 
4 
6 



Target Parents 
1 
2 
4 



5 
II 



3 
4 



Though the parent workshops did not focus specifically on the needs or 
problems of the handicapped child* they did appear to provide an opportunity 
for parents* teachers and staff to communicate about the school* the growth 
and development of the children* and each of their roles In this process* 
The xrorkshops also provided Information* cultural enrichment* entertainment* 
and an opportunity to create* These benefits were very general* however* 
and effective work with the parents of handicapped children requires 
individual attention to the strengths and weaknesses of each child and the 
needs of his parents* The Parent Interview* still In a formative state* 
would appear to meet part of this requirement* 
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RESULTS (FINDINGS) 
Sample 

The orijjinal Project sample consisted of 99 four-year-old Mexican- 
American children enrolled in five cl assrooms at three Child, Inc>, Day Care 
Centers (Canterbury, Allen and Riverside) in Austint Texas, Of the 99 chil- 
dren, 29 out of 40 identified were selected as target children according to 
their test results and the clinical judgment of Project staff. At the end of 
the project 24 target children were still enrolled, and two of the 24 had been 
untestable with standard tests. Of the 59 remaining children in the sample, 
22 were selected as a comparison group (non-target). In selecting the com- 
parison sample, an attempt was made to equate these children with the target 
children with respect to the variables of language preference, age, and sex. 

There were 24 males and 20 females in the final sample. In Group 1 
(Target- Intervention), there were seven males and three females. In Group 2 
(Target- No Intervention), there were five males and seven females, and In 
Group 3 (non-target), there were 12 males and 10 females. Table 2 shows 
distributior of children in sites and by grouping. 



TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN 
BY TEACHER AND SCHOOL 







Canterbury 


Allen 


Riverside 


Group 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 

Interventior 


4 


6 








2 

No 

Interventior 


1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


3 

Non-Target 


6 


4 


5 


5 


2 


Total 


11 




11 


7 


8 


7 
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Children in the Intervention Gioup (Group 1) were all at Canterbury; 
those in the No Intervention Group (Group 2) were mainly at Allen and 
Riverside; the non-target children (Group 3) were located in all three 
centers « 

Findings 

The BECP, Level II curriculum, developed by SEDL, was used in all five 
classrooms* The classes at Allen and Canterbury, however, only completed 
£our of the 25 units, and the Riverside class completed only seven units. 
The Project staff also developed Supplementary Activities for 20 units for use 
by target children. Activities from the early units were design-tested 
with children in Group 1 only between mid-January and mid- June. 

The S/ELFS 

The language preference of all children in the final sample, as 
determined by the s/ELPS (pre- and posttests), is presented below in 
Table 3. 



TABLE 3 
THE S/ELPS results 
Target Non-Target 





Moderate 1 
nterventloi 


Ho Inter-2 
» tlon 


3 


Total 


Language\ 


pre 


post 


pre 


post 


pre 


post 


pre 


post 


English 


1 


A 


A 


6 


8 


8 


13 


18 


Bilingual 


A 


3 


2 


1 


9 


9 


15 


13 


Spanish 


A 


3 


1 


1 


3 


1 


8 


5 


Total 


9 


10 


7 


8 


20 


18 


36 


36 
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There were eight children who failed to receive the pretest and eight 
who failed to receive the posttest. Of the total samPle, only two subjects 
failed to receive either the pre- or the posttest administration. Because 
of this substantial amount of missing data, no statistical analyses were 
performed, A trend in the change from pre- to posttest In language pref- 
erence, however, may be noted and is presented in Table A, 

TABLE A 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE PREFERENCE ON 
THE s/ELPS from PRE- TO POSTTEST 



posts 


Group 1 
E B 


S 


Group 2 
£ B 


S 


Group 3 
E B 


s . 


Total 
E B 


S 


E 


1 


1 




3 


1 




6 


1 




10 


4 




B 




1 


1 








1 


6 


1 


1 


8 


2 


S 






3 




1 








1 




1 


4 



As measured by the S/ELPS, the majority of children generally preferred 
the same l3nguage on both the pretest and the posttest. Th<3re were excep- 
tions to this tendency, however. In Group 1 (Target- Intervention), two 
were judged bilingual on the pretest but were judged to prefer English on 
the posttest. In Group 2 (Target- No intervention), two were judged to be 
bilingual on the pretest and, of these, one was judged to prefer English 
on the posttest while the other was judged to prefer Spanish on the posttest. 
In Group 3, one child was Judged to prefer English and one to prefer Spanish 
on the pretest. They were both judged, however, to be bilingual on the 
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posttest. In this same group, one subject was judged bilingual on the 
pretest and was judged to prefer English on the posttest. Of the total 
group, one child was judged to prefer English and two were judged to pre- 
fer Spanish on the pretest. All three of these children, however, were 
judged to be bilingual on the posttest. Five of the total group were 
judged to be bilingual on the pretest. Of these five, four were judged as 
preferring English and one as preferring Spanish on the posttest. Wo 
absolute conclusions can be drawn with regard to the direction of change. 
The data, however, indicate that language preference changes occur 
gradually and tend to change from Spanish to bilingual and from bilingual 
to English. No child's preference changed from English directly to Spanish 
or vice versa. 

The Observational Checklists for Referral (OCR) 

All children in the sample received the OCR. The problems perceived 
by the teachers in each group are presented below in Table 5. 



TABLE 5 
RESULTS OF THE OCR 

AREAS 



Subject Group 


Health 


Visual 


Auditory 


Speech 


Emotional/ 
Social 


Motor 


Total 


Target*. Inter- Gl 
vent ion 


2 


0 


3 


5 




0 


14 


Target Won- G2 
Intervention 


0 


0 


3 




3 


0 


10 


Won-Target G3 
Comparison 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


5 


Total 




0 


6 


10 


9 


0 


29 


Target Gl & G2 


2 


0 


6 


9 


7 


0 


2A 


Won-Target G3 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


5 
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The first three rows of the table contain the number of problems 
checked for each of the three groups. Group 1 children were checked a 
total of 14 times. Group 2 children were checked a total of 10 times; and 
Group 3 children were checked a total of five times* An analysis of the 
three groups revealed significant differences (x^=15,10, <lf=2, ^0,01), 
Iflien target and non-target groups were compared, an analysis also 
revealed significant differences (x^=l2.45, df-1, p<p,01)- Thus, both 
analyses indicated significant differences in the numbers of problems (as 

t 

perceived by the teacher) between (a) target and non-target groups, and 
(b) among the three groups. Children in Group 1 were checked more frequently 
than were children in the other two groups. Children in Group 2 were checked 
more frequently than were children in Group 3. The target group children 
were checked more frequently than were the non-target group children. 

Children were checked as having problems in the Speech area most 
frequently (N = 10). Children were checked as having problems in the 
Social /EttiOtional area nine times, in the Auditory area six times, In the 
Health area four times, and noy^chlidren were checked as having problems 
In the Visual or Motor areas. 

Of the target children in Group 1, five were checked as having one 
problem, one as having two problems, one as having three problems, and one 
as having four problems. In Group 2, two were checked as having one prob- 
lem and four were checked as having two problems. Of the children in 
Group 3, all five were checked as having only one problem. 

The Criterion*Ref erenced Test 

The Criterion-Referenced Test (CKT) was developed for the first 15 
units of the Bilingual Early Childhood Level il curriculum for the purposes 
of this Project. The CRT is composed of 23 items which yield four subtest 
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scores (Visual, Audicoryt Motor, and Ideas and Concepts) and a Cocal score. 
This Instrument was administered on a pre-posttest basist with the interval 
bt^tween testing varying between five and six months* The language in which 
thi2 test items were administered was the child* s preferred language 
according to the s/ELPS results. 

The differences between the pretest and posttest scores on each of the 
subtests and on the total score were compared utilizing a t-test for cor- 
related means. Tables 6, 7, 8, and 9 following, summarize the results by 
the total sample and for each of the three subgroups separately. 

Table 6 presents the results for the total sample. All of the t-values 
were significant. This indicates that the children scored significantly 
higher on the posttest than on the pretest on all the subtests as well as 
on the total score. This may be attributed to the effects of the Level II 
curriculum, to maturational factors, or to both. 

Table 7 presents the results on Group 1 (Target- Intervention) 
All the t-values were significant — for all four subtests and for the total 
score. Thus, target children who received intervention treatment scored 
significantly higher on the posttest than on the Pretest on all the sub- 
tests as well as on the total test. 

Table 8 presents the results for Group 2 (Target- Wo 
intervention). All the t-values were non-significant except for that of 
the total score. This indicates a difference in the amount of gain between 
the two groups. This comparison will be Presented later, utilizing the 
Analysis of Covariance, 

Table 9 presents the results of the t^test on the difference between 
the pretest and the posttest scores for Group 3 (non-target). All the 
t-values were significant except for that of the Motor area, 
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TABLE 6 



CRITERION-REFERENCED MEASURES 

CORRELATED T-TEST BETvJEEN PRETEST 
AND POSTTEST ADMINISTRATIONS 

TOTAL GROUP 
N = 44 



Score 


Pretest 

^1 


Posttest 
X2 




t * 


P 


Total 


Q.98 


13.25 

* 


0.61 


6.97 


<0.005 


Total 
Visual 


5.32 


7.11 


0.31 


5.80 


<0.005 


Total 
Auditory 


0.61 


1.18 


O.U 


3.97 


<0.005 


Total 
Motor 


1.66 


2.07 


0.15 


2.67 


<0.005 


Idead £t 
Concepts 


1.39 


2.89 

- 


0.27 


5.46 


<0.005 
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TABLE 7 



CRITERION- REFERENCED MEASURES 

CORRELATED T-TEST BETV?EEN PRETEST 
AND POSTTEST ADMINISTRATIONS 

(TARGET- INTERVENTION GROUP) 

N = 10 



Score 


Pretest 

^1 


Post test 




t * 


P 


Total 


6,30 


12,30 

* 


1.23 


4.R8 


<0,005 


Total 
Visual 


3,90 


6,40 


0,82 


3,05 


<0.01 


Total 
Auditory 


0,60 

* 


1.30 


0,34 


2,09 


<0,05 


Total 
Motor 


1,20 


2,40 


0,33 


3,68 


<0,005 


Ideas S$ 
Concepts 


0.60 


2,20 


0.50 


3. 21 


<0,01 
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TABLE 8 



CRITERION-REFERENCED MEASURES 

CORREIATED T-TEST BET1>?EEN PRETEST 
AND POSTTEST ADMINISTRATIONS 



(TARGET- NO INTERVENTION) 
N = 12 



Score * 


Pretest 


Posttest 




t * 


P 


Total 


7.67 


10.33 


1,^7 


1,81 


<0.05 


Total 
Visual 




6.00 


0.75 


1,67 


N,S. 


Total 
Auditory 


0,33 


0.67' 


0.19 


1.77 


N,S. 


Total 
Motor 


1.50 


1,58 


0,29 


0.29 


N.S. 


Ideas £t 
Concepts 


1.08 


2.08 


0.6A 


1.56 


N,S. 
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TABLE 9 

CRITERION-REFERENCliD MEASURES 

CORRELATED T-TEST BETWEEN PRETEST 
AND POSTTEST ADMINISTRATIONS 

G3 (NOM-TARGET GROUP) 

M 22 



Score 


Pretest 


Post test 
X2 




t * 


P 


Total 


10.91 


15,27 


0.70 


6.23 


*=0,005 


Total 
Visual 


6.27 


8.05 


0.29 


6,19 


<0,005 


Total 
Auditory 


0.77 


1.41 


0.22 


2,85 


<0,005 


Total 
Motor 


1.96 


2,18 


0.19 


1,23 


N.S. 


Ideas & 
Concepts 


1.91 


3.64 


0.37 


4.70 


<0.005 
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Generally* all t^ie groups scored higher on the posttest than on the 
pretest though the differences on subtest scores were not significant for 
Group 2 (Target- No intervention) » or for the Motor subtest for Group 3 
(non-farget) . This may be related to the nature of the assistance provided 
to Group X by the Supplementary Materials, developed by the Ability 
Development Project * 

The results from the t-test analyses do represent gains on the CRT for 
each group* In order to determine whether any subgroup gained from pretest to 
posttest to a significantly greater extent than did other groups, an analysis 
of covariance was performed upon the data. The following findings represent 
the comparison of the posttest results for different combinations of pairs 
of two groups, using the pretest scores as the covariate* The results are 
presented in Tables 10, 11, and 12* In all of these tables, the first two 
columns contain the pretest mean (X^^) and standard deviation (S^)* The second 
two columns contain the posttest mean (^2) and standard deviation (^2^* '^^^ 
fifth column contains the adjusted mean (Y) by assuming a common slope. 
Column six contains the F-ratio and the probability value. For each subtest 
or for the total score, there are two rows* The first row represents the 
first group and the second row represents the second group for that particular 
comparison. 

Table 10 contains the results of the analysis of covariance for the 
non-target children (N = 22) and for all target children (N = 22) regardless 
of whether or not intervention occurred. The non-target children, on tho 
average, made consistently greater gains than did the target children^ All 
except two of the F-ratios were significant. There were no significant 
differences between t*he two groups in the amount of gnin in the Motor or the 
Auditory area* For the remaining subtests, and for the total score, tho 
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differences in the post test means were significant after statistically 
holding constant any differences between the pretest means of the two 
groups, 

TABLE 10 

CRITERION- REFERENCED MEASURES 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
G3 VS. + 

(NON-TARGET VS. TARGET) 

N, = 22 N =22 
I II 



Score 




pretest 


posttest 


adj. 


F & p* 












M(?) 








Si 


Xl 


h 




Total 




10,91 


3.18 


15.27 


2.47 


14.91 


I''=8.36 




II 


7,05 


3.05 


11.23 


3.75 


11.59 


p<O.OJ 


Total 




6,27 


1.57 


8.05 


0.77 


7.91 


K=8.80 


Visual 


II 




1.69 


6.18 


1.97 


6.32 


p<0.01 


Total 




0,77 


0.79 


1.41 


0.72 


1.38 


F=2.93 


Auditory 


II 


0,45 


0.58 


0.95 


0.77 


0.98 


M.S. 


Total 




1.95 


0.56 


2.18 


0.78 


2.16 


F=0.48 


Motor 


II 


1,36 


0.77 


1.95 


0.77 


1.98 


N.,S, 


Ideas & 




1,91 


1.24 


3.64 


1.75 


3.48 


F=4./(9 


Concepts 


II 


0.86 


0.97 


2.14 


1.55 


2.30 


p<0.05 



*: df°l,41 
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An analysis of covariance was also performed between Group 1 and 
Group 2 (Target- Intervention vs. No intervention). The results are 
presented in Table 11. The results indicated that in one area— Motor, 
Group 1 gained significantly more on the average than did Group 2. The 
results for the other three subtests and for the total score did not 
significantly differentiate the two groups. Thus, Group 1 had a signifi- 
cantly higher mean on the Motor subtest on the posttest than did Group 2, 
holding constant any differences in the pretest scores of the two groups. 

TABLE 11 
CRITERION-REFERENCED MEASURES 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
G, VS. G 

(INTERVENTION VS. NON-INTERVENTION) 

=10 N B 12 
1 IT 



Score 




pretest 


posttest 


adj. 


F & p* 






Si 


Xl 


Si 


M(Y) 


Total 


11 


6,30 
7.67 


3.52 
2.43 


12.30 
10.33 


2.53 
4.33 


12.42 
10.24 


l'-1.65 
N.S. 


Total 
Visual 


11 


3.90 
4.75 


2.12 
1,09 


6,40 
6,00 


1.20 
2.42 


6.43 
5.97 


P='0.25 
N.S. 


Total 
Audi tory 


11 


0.60 
0.33 


0,66 
0,47 


1.30 
0,67 


0,78 
0.62 


1.27 
0.69 


F=3.12 
N.S, 


Total 




1.20 


0.87 


2.40 


0.66 


2.41 


F=7,47 


Motor 


11 


1.50 


0.65 


3,58 


0,64 


1.58 


p<0.05 


Ideas ^ 
Concepts 


11 


0.60 
1,08 


0.66 
1.12 


2.20 
2.08 


3.47 
1.61 


2,37 
2.13 < 


F=0.01 
N.S. 



*! clf«l,19 
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Table 12 summarizes the results o£ the analysis o£ covariance for 
Group 1 vs. Group 3 (Target group— Intervention vs. non-target group). 
The non-target group scored consistently higher on the posttest than did 
the Target-Intervention group In all areas except the Motor area. Only the 
F-ratlo, however, for the Visual area was significant. "Fhat is, the non- 
target group had a significantly higher mean on the posttest In the Visual 
area than did the Target-Intervention Group 1, holding constant any Initial 
pretest differences between the two groups. 



ERIC 
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TABLE 12 

CRITERION- REFERENCED MEASURES 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
G^ VS. G^ 

(EXPERIMENTAL VS. NON-TARGET) 

Kl = 10 Njj = 22 



Score 




pretest 


posttest 


adj. 


P & p* 




^1 


Si 


Xl 




. M(Y) 


Total 




6.30 


3.52 


12.30 


2.53 


13.13 


F=2.50 


II 


10.91 


' 3.18 


15.27 


2.47 


14-. 90 


N.S. 


Total 




3.90 


2.12 


6.40 


1.20 


6.63 


F=9.68 


Visual 


II 


6.27 


1.57 


8.05 


0.77 


7.94 


p<O.Ol 


Total 




0.60 


0.66 


1.30 


0.78 


1.31 


F=0.11 


Auditory 


II 


0.77 


0.79 


1.41 


0.72 


1.41 


N.S. 


Total 




1.20 


0.87 


2.40 


0.66 


2.52 


F=1.44 


Motor 


II 


1.96 


0.56 


2.18 


0.78 


2.13 


N.S. 


Ideas & 




0.60 


0.66 


2.20 


1.A7 


2.70 


F-l.Ol 


Concepts 


II 


1.91 


1.24 


3.64 


1.75 


3.41 


N.S. 
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The CRT Items were next examined In terms o£ the percentage of various 
groups of pupils who passed each Item on the pretest and on the posttest. 
The percentage of children described as "target" and as "non-target" who 
passed some items on the pretest Item were virtually the same. This was 
true for item 1 (Identifying Objects), Item 2b (Color Matching), Item Ab 
(Matching Size), and for item 9 (Figure-Ground Discrimination), it should 
be recalled, however, that all the children had been in school from four 
to 18 months at the inception of the program and had therefore probably 
learned some skills that enabled them to pass some items of the pretest* 
On three of these items, the percentage gain on the posttest was greater 
for target than for non-target children* Five items were passed by more 
than 75Z of the children on the pretest in both target and non*-target groups* 
These were Items 1 (Identifying Objects), 2b (Color Hatching), 3 (Matching 
Shapes), 4b (Matching Size), and 9 (Figure-Ground Discrimination) * In 
addition, mastery was demonstrated on the pretest by non*-target children 
only for Item 7 (Memory for Pictures). 

On the posttest, 11 items were passed by more than 75Z of target 
i:hildren and seven items by the target children (both intervention and 
non'-intervention) . Those items where mastery was achieved by both target 
and non-target children were: item 1 (Identifying Objects), Item 2b 
(Color Matching), Item 3 (Matching Shapes), Item 4a (Labeling Size), 
Item 4b (Matching Size), Item 7 (Memory for Pictures), and Item 9 (Figure- 
Ground Discrimina*;ion) . In addition, only the non-target children demon- 
strated posttest mastery for Item 2a (Color Naming), Item 8 (Pegboard 
Design), item 10 (Sound Discrimination), and Item 19 (Ideas and Concepts — 
Contrast)* The CRT was developed over 15 units of the BECP, Level 11 
curriculum, and four of the five Project classes completed only Units 1*4. 
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Thus^ the children had performed some activities leading to mastery, but 
only children who had relatively few learning problems would have been able 
to continue learning on their own even though these Units 5"l5 were not 
covered * 

The performance of target children only was examined in an attempt to 
determine any differences on the post test due to the intervention strategy. 
Three differences were observed* For three items, the target children who 
received the Supplementary Activities achieved mastery on the posttest, 
while those who received no Supplementary Activities failed to achieve 
mastery* The items were: Item 4a (Labeling Size), 10 (Sound Discrimination), 
and 21 (Eye-Hand Coordination). On this last item, the target children 
receiving the Supplementary Activities outperformed the non-target children 
on the posttest* 

A summary of these results may be found in Table 13, 

Thft Norm* Referenced Measures 

The norm- referenced measure consisted of nine subtest items from 
standardized tests. This battery is described in the section on 
"identification Instruments." These Items were identtfied as being related 
to the instructional program and previously evaluated for language and/or 
cultural bias* 

These items were administered to each child in his preferred language 
as indicated by the s/eLPS results. All of the items were administered on 
a pretest-posttest basis with the interval between testing being between 
five and six months. The raw scores were converted into age equivalence 
scores as provided In the appropriate test manuals. The difference between 
each child^s mental age and his chronological age at the time he was tested 
was then calculated. A t-test for correlated means was performed on the 
difference between the pretest and posttest means expressed in terms of months. 




TABLE 13 

CRITERION-REFERENCED MEASURES 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ACHIEVING MASTERY 
ON PRETEST AND ON POSTTEST FOR EACH ITEM 

Item 1 Item 2a Item 2b 





Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 




'Pre 


Post 


Non^Targe t 


917, 


95% 


Non-Target 


un 


82X 


Non-Target 


82% 


91% 


Tarj^et 


90% 


100% 


Target 


lOX 


20% 


Target 


80% 


95X 


Targe t"No 
Intervention 


lOOX 


100% 


TflrfiGt— No 
Intervention 


18% 


36 X 


Target — No 
Intervention 


82X 


91% 


Tarce t™ 
Intervention 




100% 


Target — 
Intervention 


0% 


0% " 


' Target- 
Intervention 


78% 


100% 


Sample 


90% 


98% 


Total 
Sample 


26 X 


52% 


Total 
Sample 


81% 


93% 




Item 3 




Item 




Item 4b 




Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 


- Non-Target 


91% 


lOOX 


Mon-Target 


68% 


100% 


Non-Target 


93% 


100% 


Target 


75% 


90% 


Tarect 


60% 


85X 


Target 


90% 


95% 


Target — No 
Intervention 




91% 


Target—No 
Intervention 


64% 


73X 


Target — No 
Intervention . 


S2X 


91% 


Target- 
Intervention 


89% 


89X 


Target — 
intervention 


56% 


100% 


Target — 
Intervention 


100 X 


100% 


Total 
Sample 


83% 


95% 


Total 
Sample 


6if% 


93% 


Total 
Sample 


90% 


98X 
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TABLE 13 (Cont'd) 



CRITERION-REFERENCED MEASURES 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ACHIEVING MASTERTt 
ON PRETEST AND ON POSTTEST FOR EACH ITEM 



Item 5 Item ^ Item 7 





Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 




'Pre 


Post 


Kon- Target 


9X 


n 


Non-Target 


41% 


55% 


Non-Target 


95% 


91% 


Tax get 


0% 


15% 


Target 


0% 


20% 


Target 


65% 


80% 


Target — No 
Intervention 


OX 


9% 


Target — No 
Intervention 


0% 


IB% 


Target — No 
Intervention 


6lt% 


82% 


Targe t — 
Intervention 


OX 


22% 


Target — 
Intervention 


0% 


22% 


Target — 
Intervention 


67% 


78% 


Total 
Saisple 


5% 


12% 


Total 
Sample 


21% 


38% 


Total 
.Sample 


81% 


86% 



Item 8 Item 9 Item 10 





Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 


• Non-Target 


18% 


77% 


Non-Target 


91% 


100% 


Non-Target 


45% 


77% 


Target 


5% 


55% 


Target 


85% 


100% 


Targe t 


25% 


65% 


Target — No 
Intervention 


9% 


6« 


Target — No 
Intervention 


91% 


100% 


Target — No 
Intervention 


18% 


45% 


Target — 
Intervention 


0% 


44% _ 


Target — 
Intervention 


78% 


100% 


Target — 
Intervention 


333: 


89% 


Total 
Sample 


12% 


67% 


Total 
Sample 


88% 


100% 


Total 
Samp le 


36% 


71% 
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TABLE 13 (Cont'd) 

CRITERION-REFERENCED MEASyRES 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ACHIEVING MASTERY 
ON PRETfcST AND ON POSTTEST FOR EACH ITEM 

icem 12 icem 13 item 34 





Pre 


Pose 




Pre 


Pose 




'Pre 


Pose 


Non- Targe c 


0% 


14!! 


Non-Targefc 


36!! 


50% 


Non-Targe c 


50% 


50% 


Targe c 


0% 


0% 


Targec 


25!! 


25% 


Targec 


20% 


35!! 


Targe c — No 
Innervention 


0% 


0% 


Targec — No 
InCervenCion 


18!! 


27% 


'i'argec— No 
InCervenCion 


27% 


36!! 


Targe c — 
InCervenCion 


0% 


0% 


Targec — 
InCervenCion 


33!! 


22% 


Targec — 
IntervfinClon 


11% 


33% 


Tocal 
Sample 


OX 


7% 


Tocal 

C 1 P 


31% 


38!! 


Tocal 

M 4111 1^ C 


36% 


43% 




icem 35 




icem 16 




icem 17 




Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Pose 




Pre 


Pose 


' Non-Targe c 




68% 


Non-Targe c 


9!! 


18% 


Non-Targec 


21)% 


50% 


Targec 


25% 


55% 


Targec 


0% 


10% 


Targec 


15!! 


20% 


Targec — No 
Intervention 




45!! 


Targec — No 
InCervenCion 


0% 


9% 


Targec — No 
InCervenCion 


27% 


27% 


Targe c — 
Intervention 


m 


67% 


Targec — 
-InCervenCion 


OX 


11% 


Targec — 
InCervenCion 


0% 


m 


Tocal 
Sample 


29% 


627. 


Tocal 
Sample 


5% 


U% 


Tocal 
Sample 


19% 


36% 
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TABLE X3 (Cont'd) 



CRITERION- REFERENCED MEASURES 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ACHIEVING MASTERY 
OH PRETEST AND ON POSTTEST FOR EACH ITEM 

Item 18 Item 19 Item 20 





Pre 


Post 




Pre 


Post 




'Pre 


Post 


Non-Target 




50% 


Non-Target 

(O.J? 


32% 


82% 


Non-Target 


27% 


Al% 


Target 


10% 


20% 


Target 


15% 


50% 


Target 


5% 


35% 


Target — No 
Intervention 


9% 


27% 


Target — No 
Intervention 


9% 


36% 


Target — No 
Intervention 


0% 


45% 


Target — 
Intervention 


11% 


11% 


Target — 
Intervention 


22% 


67% 


Target — 
Intervention 


11% 


11% 


Total 
Sample 


lk% 


36% 


Total 
Sample 


2A% 


67% 


Total 
Sample 


11% 


38% 



Item 21 





Pre 


Post 


• Non-Target 


14% 


55!; 


Target 


0% 


40% 


Target — Ho 
Intervention 


0% 


9% 


Target- 
Intervention 


0% 


78!! 


Total 
Sample 


7% 


48% 
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All results by groups are summarized in Tables 14, 15, 16, and 17* 
The first column contains the mean difference between chronological age 
and age equivalent on the pretest (Xj^)* The second column contains the same 
information for the posttest* The third column contains the standard error 
of the mean* The fourth column contains the t-values and the fifth con- 
tains the probability associated with each t-value* 

Table U presents the t-test results for the total sample* On the 
pretest, there were five subtests where the mean score was lower than that 
of the norm group* Of these five. Picture Association was the lowest 
(-12,28 months below the norm). The highest mean score was foi* Paper 
Folding (6,35 months higher than that of the norm group)* On the posttest, 
only two subtest means were lower than that of the norm* The results of 
the t-test indicated that four subtest means were significantly higher on 
the posttest than on the pretest (Picture Association, Block Design, Visual 
Sequential Memory, and Manual Expression)* This indicates that Project 
children, after being exposed to the Level II Early Childhood Curriculum 
and/or the Ability Development Project Supplementary Activities, showed 
greater gain than did the norm group on the four subtests mentioned above* 

Table 15 presents the results of the correlated t-test for Group 1 
(Target Group- Intervention), On the pretest, there were seven subtests, 
where the mean score was lower than that of the norm group. Among the 
seven. Picture Association was the lowest (-17*11 months)* Memory for 
Color and Visual Sequential Memory (-10*33 and -10*89 months lower than 
the norm, respectively) were the second and third lowest* On the post- 
test, only three subtest mean scores were lower than those of the norm 
group (Memory for Color, Picture Association, and Picture Identification)* 
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Only four subtests had significant t-values (Picture Association, Visual 
Attention Block Design, and Visual Sequential). That Is^ for these four sub- 
tcsts, the posttest mean score was significantly higher than was the pretest 
mean score. These particular Items may have related more directly than others 
to activities In the BECP, Level TI and the Supplementary Activities. None 
of the other subtest means were significantly different* 

Table 16 presents the results on Group 2 (Target Group- No Intervention). 
On Che pretest, there were six subtests where this group's mean performance was 
below that of the norm group. Picture Association and Block Design were the 
lowest (-8*83 months and -7^42 months, respectively). On the posttest there 
were three subtests on which the children's mean performance was below that of 
the norm group (Memory for Color, Picture Association, and Picture Identifica- 
tion). The me^an score for Manual Expression was 10.58 months above that of the 
norm group. Only three t-valaes were significant (Block Design, Visual Sequential" 
Memory, and Manual Expression). Thus, In these three areas. Group 2 gained 
significantly more than the norm group during this period of time. These items 
were related to skills taught in early units of the Level II curriculum* 

Table 17 summarizes the results for Group 3 (non-target group). On the 
pretest, four subtest mean scores were lower than were those of the norm group 
(Picture Association, -12*18 months; Picture Identification, -0.91 months; 
Block Design^ -2.91 months; and Visual Sequential, -2.86 months)* The mean 
score for Paper Folding was the highest (+9.23). On the posttest only one mean 
score was lower than that of the norm group (-2.82 months): Memory for Color* 
Visual Sequential Memoiy was the highest (X2 ^ 14.32). Six subtests yielded 
significant t-values (Memory for Color, Picture Association, Picture Identlf id- 
eation. Block Design, Visual Sequential Memory, and Manual Expression). Five; 
of the six were significantly higher on the posttest, but one was significantly 
lower (Memory for Color). 
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TABLE lA 



NORM-REFERENCED MEASURES 

CORRELATED T-TEST BETWEEN PRETEST 
AND POSTTEST ADMINISTRATIONS 

TOTAL GROUP 



Score 


^1 


X2 




t* 


P 


Memory 
Color 


-0.72 


-5.07 


3. OA 


-1.A3 


N.S, 


Picture 
Association 


-12,28 


-1.33 


2,89 


3.79 


<0.005 


Picture 
Identification 


-2,02 


1.23 


2,A9 


1.31 


N.S. 


Paper 
Folding 


6.35 


8.02 


2,79 


0,60 


N..<J. 


Visual 
. Attention 


O.itO 


3.91 


2,60 


1.35 


N.S, 


Block 
Design 


-5. AS 


2.60 


1.52 


5.31 


<0,005 


Visual 
Sequence 


"A. 60 


9.51 


2.57 


5.50 


<0,005 


Visual 
Closure 


1.87 


2.A9 


2.07 


0.63 


N.S, 


Manual 
Expression 


0.37 


10.58 


2.7A 


3.73 


<0,005 



: One subject's diita were missing. 
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TABLE 15 

NORM-REFERENCED MEASURES 

CORRELATED T-TEST BETWEEN PRETEST 
AND POSTTESI ADMINISTRATIONS 

(TARGET- IOTERVENTION) 
N a 9+ 



Score 


^1 


X2 




t* 


P 


Memory 
Color 


-10.33 


-7.56 


7.82 


0.36 


N.S. 


Picture 
Association 


-17 . 11 


-3,67 


6.69 


2.01 


<0.05 


Picture 
Identification 


-4.00 


-6.11 


4.40 


-0.48 


N.S. 


Paper 
Folding 


6.78 


4.78 


7.26 


-0.28 


N.S. 


Visual 
Attention 


-0. >D 


1. 0^ 


>.li 


2.04 


*0.0> 


Block 
Design 


-9.22 


0.22 


3.79 


2.49 


<0.025 


Visual 
Sequence 


-10,89 


5.44 


5.72 


2.85 


<0.01 


Visual 
Closure 


-1.56 


0.78 


4.77 


0.A9 


N.S. 


Manual 
Expression 


2.33 


. 6.11 


7.31 


0.52 


N.S. 



One subject's data were missing 
*: (if =8 84 
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TABLE 16 



KOBM-REFERENCED MEASURES 

CORRELATED T-TEST BETWEEN PRETEST 
AND POSTTEST ADMINISTRATIONS 

G2 (TARGET- NO INTERVENTION) 

W « 12 



Score 


^1 


^2. 




^* 


V 


Memory 
Color 


-5.17 


-7.33 


3.94 


-0.55 


m 

H.S. 


Picture 
. Association 


-8.8*3 


-A. 75 


6.25 


0.63 


H.S. 


Picture 
IdentificatiDTi 


• 

-2.58 


-6*25 


3.65 


-1.00 


N.S. 


Paper 
Folding 


0.75 


6.25 


5.79 


0.95 


w.s. 


Visual 
Attention 


3.67 


3.42 


4.96 


-0.05 


H.S. 


Block 
Design 


-7.A2 


2,33 ' 


3.92 


2.49 


<0.025 


Visual 
Sequence 


-3.08 


3.75 


3. 49 


1.96 


<0.05 


Visual 
Closure 


2,A2 


5.75 


3.18 


1.05 


H.S. 


Manual 
Expression 


-0.58 


10,58 


4,64 


2.41 


<0.025 
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TA^LE 17 



NORM- REFERENCED MEASURES 

CORRELATED T-TEST BETWEEN PRETEST 
AND POSTTEST ADMIBISTRATIOBS 

(BON-TARGET GROUP) 

B = 22 



Score 




X2 




4:* 


P 


Color 


5.64 


-2.82 


4.5 


-1.88 


• 

<0.05 


irXCLUr c 

Adsoclatlon 


-12.18 


1.50 


3.59 


3.81 


<0.005 


Pip fllTf^ 

Identification 


-0.91 


7.05 


3.60 


2.21 


<0.025 


P -an AT* 

Folding 


9.23 


10.32 


3.46 


0.32 


N.S. 


Visual 

T Uu Jit 

Attention 


2.27 


4.86 


3.78 


0.69 


N.S. 


Block 
Design 


-2.91 


3.73 


1.50 


4.43 


<0,005 


Visual 
Sequence 


-2,86 


14.32 


3.90 


4.40 


<0.005 


Visual 
Closure 


1.64 


1.41 


3.17 


-0.07 


N.S. 


HanuaJ 
Expression 


0.09 


12.86 


3.62 


3.53 


<0.005 



*: clf''21 
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On the pretest there were a greater number of subtests on which the 

total group mean score was lower than the number of subtests on which 
the scores were higher than the norm* After e:£posure to 

Level II of the BECP and/or ADP Supplementary Activities, only two sub- 
test mean scores were lower than those of the norm group* This suggests 
that this sample o£ children gained much more than did the norm group« 
This finding may be associated with the effectiveness of the Level II 
BECP curriculum and/or the developed Supplementary Activities^ 

In order to determine whether or not the rates of growth for the 
groups were significantly different, an analysis of covariance was again 
undertaken, using the pretest scores as the covariate* These results are 
presented in Tables 18, 19, and 20* The first two columns contain the 
pretest mean (X]^) and standard deviation (S^)« The second two columns con- 
tain the posttest mean (X^) and standard deviation (S^)* The fifth column 
contains the adjusted mean (Y) by assuming a common slope and the last 
column contains the F-ratio and the associated probability. For each sub- 
test there are two rows, representing the two groups being compared. 

Table 18 presents the results of the analysis of covariance on all of 
the norm^referenced subtests for Group 3 vs. Groups 1 and 2 combined (non- 
target vs, all target children)* The purpose was to determine whether, 
when the pretest scores were held constant, there were any significant dif- 
ferences on the posttest between the non^target and the target groups. The 
adjusted means (Y)indlcated that almost all of the non-target mean posttesG t 
scores were higher than those of the target group, except in the case of 
Visual Closure, The F-ratio results, however, indicated that only one 
subtest showed significant differences — Picture Identification, 
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TABLE 18 
NORM-REFERENCED MEASURES 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIAHCE 

G VS. G, + G 
3 12 



(NON-TARGET VS. TARGET) 
Nj « 22 = 21"*" 



Score 




Pretest Posttest 


M(y) 


F & p* 

♦ 


^1 


^1 


X2 


S2 


Color 


I 

II 


5.6A 
-7.38 


19.09 
13. 8A 


-2.82 
-7.43 


12.04 
11.97 


-3.43 
-6.79 


F=0.69 
14. S. 


Picture 
Association 


I 
II 


-12.18 
-12.38 


16. lA 
15.51 


1.50 
-4.29 


14.46 
15.56 


1.47 
-4.26 


F=1.58 
N.S. 


Picture 

Identification 


I 
II 


-0.91 
-3.19 


13.05 
11. 5A 


7.05 
-6.19 


20.99 
13.78 


-5.20 


p<0.05 


Paper 
Folding 


I 
II 


9.23 
3.33 


15.32 
26.23 


10.32 
5.62 


12.38 
18. 27 


9.15 
6.85 


F=0.31 
N.S. 


Visual 
Attention 


I 

II 


2.27 
-1.57 


14.88 
13.83 


4.86 
2.76 


16.39 
10.38 


4.36 
3.29 


F=0.07 
N.S. 


Block 
Design 


I 
II 


-2.91 
-8.19 


7.90 
7.99 


3.73 
1.43 ^ 


9.18 
10.88 


3.32 
2.90 


F=0.04 
N.S. 


Visual 
Sequence 


I } -2.86 
II j -6.« 


13.51 
11.92 


14.32 
4.48 


15.12 
15.19 


13.65 
5.18 


F=3.42 
N.S. 


Visual 
Closure 


I 
II 


1.6A 
0.71 


13.13 
15.18 


1.41 
3.62 


13.73 
13.57 


1.17 
3.87 


F=0.55 
N.S. 


Manual 
Expression 


I 
II 


0.09 
0.67 


15.02 
12.78 


12.86 
8.67 


I7.1/t 
11.8/t 


12.9/' 
-8.58 


I-=0.94 
N.S. 



*f; One subject's data were missing 88 
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Table 19 summarizes the results of the analysis of covariance on the 
norm- referenced subtests for Group 1 vs. Group 2 (Target Group- Intervention 
vs. Target Group- Non-intervention). None of the F'-ratios were significant. 
As far as the* adjusted means (Y) are concerned. Group 1 had higher means 
on some of the subtests while Group 2 had higher means on the remaining 
subtests * 

Table 20 presents the results of the analysis of covariance of the 
norm^ref erenced subtests for Group 1 vs. Group 3 (Target Group" Intervention 
vs. non-target Group)* Again, none of the F-ratios were significant. And 
once again, there was no consistent direction when the adjusted means (Y) 
were compared for the two groups. 

Discussion 

The results of the Ability Development Project were generally 
positive. 

Summary. Of the 99 children tested in January, AO were Identified 
and 29 were selected as target children. The target children were further 
divided into Intervention (Group 1) and Non-intervention (Group 2) groups. 
The Intervention Group was originally located at Allen Center, but Projlect 
activities:; moved to Canterbury Center where conditions were more favorable* 
The rem lining 59 Project children were designated non-target. At the end 
of June, 22 target children remained in the program. Twenty-two non-target 
children were selected at random to serve as a comparison (Group 3) group. 
Each child *s language preference was determined, using the S/ELPS, an Instru- 
ment validated for the sample in this Project, Each child was testet^ in his 
preferred language on both the CRT and the norm-referenced measures* 
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TABLE 19 

NORM-REFERENCED MEASURES 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 

G VS. G 
1 2 

(TARGET- INTERVENTION VS. TARGET- NON-INTERVENTION) 



Nj = g"*" Njj = 12 







Pretest . 


Post test 






Score 






h 










Memory 
^oior 


I 


-10.33 


16.65 


-±56 


12,87 


-7.39 


F*0 . 00 


II 


-3 I 17 


10.77 


-7 .33 


11. 2o 


-7.46 


N.S. 


Picture 


I 


-17.11 


16.78 


-3.67 


12.91 


-2.96 


F=0 . 09 


Association 


II 




IJ .44 


-I . / *> 


1/ . Z/ 


"5.28 


N.S. 


Picture 
Identification 


I 
II 


-4.00 

-2. JO 


15. A3 

7 TO 
/ . JZ 


-6.11 

—0 . i*> 


18.09 


-3.59 

-6.64 


F=0 . 04 
I'l.S. 


Paper 
Folding 


I 


6.68 


36.15 


4.78 


18.01 


J . ZU 


r— U. Hi 


II 




14 42 


6 25 


18.43 


7.43 


N.S. 


Visual 


T 
1 


-8.56 


11.17 


1,89 


9.98 


2 27 


F=0.02 


Attention 


II 


3.67 


13.31 


3.42 


10.62 


3.13 


N.S. 


Block 


I 


-9.22 


8.84 


0.22 


8.14 


0.51 


r=o.io 


Design 


II 


-7,A2 


7,19 


2.33 


12.48 


2.12 


N,S. 


Visual 


I 


-10.89 


12,82 


5,44 


20.19 


8.40 


F''1.07 


Sequence 


II 


-3.08 


9,53 


3.75 


9.85 


1.53 


N.S. 


Visual 


I 


-1.56 


7.41 


0,78 


15.84 


2.10 


F=0.30 


Closure 


II 


2.A2 


13. ti' 


•j.75 


11.12 


4,76 


N.S, 


Manual 


1 


2.33 


9.81 


6.11 


15.16 


6.22 


F=0.59 


Expression 


II 


-0.58 


14.49 


10.53 


8.02 


10,50 


N.S. 
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TABLE 20 
NOEM-REFERENCED MEASURES 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
G, VS, 

(TARGET- lOTERVENTION VS. HON-TARGET) 







Pretest 


Fo3ttest 






ScorB 




h 








K Si P" 
. 


Memory 


I 


-10,33 


16.65 


-7.56 


12.87 


-6.78 


F-0 . <t4 




II 


3.64 


19.09 


-2.82 


12.04 


-3.13 


N.S, 


Picture 


I 


-17.11 


16.78 


-3,67 


12.91 


-2.57 


F=0.44 


Associe tlon 




-12,18 


16.13 


1,50 


14.46 


1 .05 


N.S. 


Picture 


I 


-4.00 


15.43 


-6.11 


18.09 


-4.03 


F=«2.52 




II 


-0.91 


13.05 


7.05 


20.99 




N. S 1 


Paper 


I 


6.78 


36.15 


4.78 


18.01 


5.49 


F=i-07 




II 


9.23 


15.31 


10.32 


12.38 


10.03 


N.S. 


Visual 


I 


-8.56 


11, 17 


"1 on 

1.89 


9 . 9o 


4,65 


Fs=0.02 


Attention 


II 


2,27 


14.88 


4,80 


16.39 


3. /J 




Block 


I 


-9.22 


8.84 


0.22 


8.13 


2.87 


F=0,00 


Design 


II 


-2,91 


7.90 


3.73 


9.18 


2,65 


N.S, 


Visual 


I 


10,89 


12.82 


5.44 


20.19 


7.93 


F=0,63 


Sequence 


II 


-2.86 


13.51 


13.32 


15.12 


13.30 


N,S. 


Visual 


I 


-1.56 


7.41 


0.78 


15.84 


1.94 


F=0.03 


Closure 


II 


1.64 


13.13 


1.41 


13,73 


0.93 


N,S, 




I 


2.33 


9,81 


6.11 


15.17 


5.50 


Fsl.34 


Sxprssslou 


II 


0.09 


15.02 


12.86 


17.14 


13.11 


N,S. 



+ t Ona syiiject's data were missing 
*; df=l,28 
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Based on the correlated t-test data for the CRT, it was concluded that 
children did gain significantly after exposure to the BECP, Level II and/or 
to the Supplementary Activities developed by the ADP* Based on the results 
of the analysis of covariance, it was concluded that, for some subtests 
the Target-Intervention group gained more than did the Target-Non-intervention 
group* The Target-Intervention group gained as much as did the non-target 
group on all but one subtest, though non-target children generally gained 
more than did the target children* These findings indjxate the effective- 
ness of the Supplementary Activities and the Project-developed materials* 

Children also made significant gains on four of the norm-referenced 
test items* Posttest scores were higher than the norms for seven items, 
though pretest scores had been lower than the norms* It was concluded 
that, after exposure to the BECP, the children developed at a more rapid 
rate in some areas than did the norm population children. This was true 
for target as well as non-target children, and target children who 
received Supplementary Activities tended to make greater gains than did 
target children who had not. The analysis of covariance for the norm- 
referenced measures did not reveal significant differences between the 
groups, suggesting that they were developing at about the same rate. 
These findings were regarded as positive, because handicapped children 
tend to develop more slowly than non-^handicapped children* The fact 
that target children gained as much as non-target children supports the 
effectiveness of the BECP and the Supplementary Activities, However, 
norm- referenced test results did not differentiate target and non-target 
children, suggesting that these tests may not be diagnostically appropriate 
for minority children, 
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These findings must be Interpreted with caution because of certain 
limitations present from the outset* First, the Project was engaged In 
product design and design-test* This is an early stage in product 
development, and results do not represent the final products* Second, 
the target sample included 22 children with a variety of kinds and degrees 
of handicapping conditions. To consider them as an homogenous group is 
not precisely correct* Also, 44 children (22 target and 22 comparison) is 
a very small sample for statistical analysis and cannot be assumed to 
represent four-year-old Mexi can"- American children in general* Because the 
Project was initiated late in the school year, the learning period was 
very short and the children had already been exposed to school* Some gains 
might have been significant if the children had had a full school year with 
the B£C7 and the Supplementary Activities* Finally, there was no comparabl 
group of f our^-year-old Mexican^- American children not enrolled in the BECP, 
and program effects were not clearly differentiated from normal maturation* 

The Project also encountered unforeseen problems vAiich may have 
Influenced the results* Though each child was tested in his preferred 
language according to the S/ELPS, the use of Spanish versions, especially 
of standardised tests, may not be justified* Bilingual children presented 
a special problem in this respect, since they often had different concepts 
in each of their two languages* Problems were also encountered in imple- 
menting the BECP and testing the Supplementary Activities at Allen Center* 
Bectiuse Canterbury Center was equipped with small rooms and a more con- 
trolled classroom environment, design test of the Supplementary Activities 
was relocated at Canterbury* Target children at Allen had already 
received sons intervention, however, which may have enhanced their progress 
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Teachers were not: accustomed using a structured curriculum and 
completed only four units of the BECP (seven at Riverside)* Children 
might have made greater gains had the program been presented more 
Intensively^ 

The results of the Ability Development Project were consistent with 
Its objectives, as described In the Project Overview^ This was true> even 
given the limitations presented above* Handicapped children were Identi- 
fied and provided with assistance which allowed them to make significant 
gains. In some areas commensurate with those of their non-handicapped 
peers. These findings support the effectiveness of the Supplementary 
Activities and the other materials developed by the Project* 
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CONCLUSIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of the Ability Development Project was to Identify 
handicapped four-year-old Mexican- American children enrolled In a regular 
bilingual program* and to develop appropriate Instructional activities 
for thein« The focus of the Project was to develop products and to submit 
them to limited design test with a small sample of children. When the 
Project was Initiated, Project staff Identified many children who urgently 
needed services and teachers who needed training and support. These needs 
were critical- Project staff undertook, therefore, within the limits of 
program objectives, to respond to these needs by providing limited Inter- 
vention for Identified children and Information and assistance to their 
teachers. The Project developed products which were specifically designed 
to serve the needs of Project children and their teachers. 

Conclusions 

The most Important and unexpected finding of the Project was the very 
high Incidence of handicapping conditions in this group of children. Based 
on experience with the Bilingual Early Childhood Program and Special 
Education enrollment in Texas, It was originally estimated that 20-25 percent 
of the children would be handicapped. However, of the original 99 children, 
40 had evidence of handicapping conditions severe enough to Interfere with 
their learning. The Project children were extremely disadvantaged 
economically; It may be that they huu been deprived of ex^cn minimal 
services from the beginning. The children attended Model Cities Day Care 
Centers during the day while their parents worked; they could not afford 
to attend the Head Start Day Care Centers where services are provided to 
handicapped children. Though the original 99 children differed from 
other groups of preschool children In Austin, they may be similar to 
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children who att'ind Day Care Centers In other locations. It Is possible 
that the nuLiber oi lip^^erved children In this population Is larger than 
Is generally assumed. 

Varying kinds and degrees of handicapping conditions were encountered 
In the sample. The original Intent of the Project was to serve only 
those children with mild to moderate learning disabilities, according to 
a definition which excluded physical handicapping conditions* The 
children, however, had not read the definition. The target group Included 
children who had evidence of hearing loss, visual impairment and speech/ 
language disorders severe enough to Inhibit learning, as well as learning 
disabilities. Regardless of the contributing factors In each case, these 
children all had difficulty learning In the basic program and functioning 
effectively in the school setting. Their specific difficulties varied 
from child to child but did not fit Into discrete diagnostic categories* 
In Its only major departure from the original objectives, the Project 
undertook to serve all these children and to develop materials for them 
without reference to specific diagnostic categories* This non-categorical 
approach was supported by Project results. 

Severely handicapped children also attended these Centers* The target 
group included one child with no spi^ech; another child with a history and 
current evidence of malnutrition and other health problems, hearing loss, 
speech and motor disabilities, and not surprisingly, behavior problems; 
and several children who were significantly delayed In all developmental 
areas* Though Project efforti; were aimed at mild and moderate conditions, 
there was a moral obligation to serve these children insofar as possible* 
Project experiences with these children suggested that teachers can 
work effectively with mlldlv snd moderately handicapped children* It did 
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not appear, however, that severely handicapped children could be properly 
served in uhe regular classroom. The child's needs and the tcscher's 
capabilities must be carefully considered in placing the severely handicapped 
child. 

Project experiences and results raised serious question about the 
use of norm' referenced tests with this population. Such questions have 
been raised before, particularly with regard to the fairness of applying 
standardized tests to minority children. The conclusion of Project staff 
about the use of nomr-referenced tests was, not so much that they were 
unfair or biased, but that they yielded very little information that was 
diagnostically useful. The child's behavior in actual learning situations 
appeared to reflect his abilities more accurately than did his test per- 
formance. Test results for bilingual and Spanish-speaking children were 
particularly difficult to interpret. These findings were strictly clinical 
in nature and merit more rigorous investigation. 

The Project concluded that the role of the teacher in identifying 
and serving young handicapped children was crucial. Outside evaluation serv- 
ices for all children may not be available, and the teacher must be provided 
with material, training, and support for working with handicapped children. 
Project teachers, however, had few of these resources, and Project efforts 
were directed at providing them. Since diagnostic services were not 
available, the teachers needed materials they could use themselves to help 
them identify children's special needs for referral and for instruction. 
They needed meaningful Instructional materials for handicapped children 
that could be used in conjunction with the regular Instructional program. 
They also needed additional training which did not rely on the printed 
word and which focused on practical information rather than technical and 
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theoretical explanations. It should be emphasized that Project teachers 
were often sensitive and crtsatlve In working with their handicapped 
students—Indicating that they were fully competent to serve these 
children given the proper resources for doing so. 

There were several Institutional factors which affected the handicapped 
children but which were not addressed by this Project. Though outside the 
scope of Project activities* these factors must be considered in planning 
programs for handicapped children. The Model Cities Day Care Centers were 
created for the purpose of providing care for children whose parents work 
and providing employment for Model Cities area residents. They were not 
Intended* however* to provide a comprehensive educational program for 
children and training for teachers^ Considering these conditions* the 
Center programs were remarkable* but the presence of handicapped children 
In the Centers created a need for additional support for educational pro- 
grams and teacher trainings 

Though there Is a wide range of services for handicapped children In 
the Austin area* these services were not readily available to children In 
the Day Care Centers. For example* the Austin Independent School District 
operates a program for handicapped preschoolers* but this program does not 
provide for the Spanish speaker and cannot serve children who also require 
day care. Though Head Start Day Care Centers could contract with com- 
munity agencies for services* the Model Cities Centers could not« Thus* 
the children in the Model Cities Centers were excluded from services that 
were available to other handicapped children In the community. 

The need for services to Spanish-speaking children is expected to 
Increase because of the inclusion of preschool programs in the Bilingual 
Education Act Title VII (Education Dally* October 31* 1974). Handicapped 
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children will presumably be Included in these programs though no special 
provisions for them have been made« Widespread implementation of bilingual 
preschool programs will create a critical need for materials for the 
handicapped children in these programs* 
Recommendations 

The following recommendations are based on Project results and 
clinical evidence from working with a group of four-year-old handicapped 
Mexican- American children* 

It Is recommended that the Spanish /English Language Preference Screening 
(s/ELPS) be further developed and validated for four-, five- and six-year-olds. 
This recommendation is based on the fact that Mexican- American children vary 
in their use of English and Spanish, Though not designed to identify handi- 
capping conditions, per se , the S/ELPS can identify the handicauped child*s 
stronger language for diagnostic testing and for initial instruction. 

It is further recommended that instruments be developed for the 
teacher to use in identifying handicapped children and assessing their 
educational needs. The Observational Checklists for Referral (OCR) should 
be further developed and validated. Additional criterion-referenced 
tests which would assess children's special instructional needs early in 
the year and which can be used by the teacher should also be, developed. 
The CRT used in this Project assessed skills learned in the first 15 units 
of the BECP rather than entry level skills. Though not useful to the 
classroom teacher, norm-ref erenced tests are firmly entrenched in educa- 
tional research and evaluation. Therefore, the English and Spanish 
versions of the His key-Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude should be 
investigated further for relevance to this population. 
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It Is further recommended that the Supplementary Activities be further 
developed and tested In conjunction with the Bilingual Early Childhood 
Program, This recomniendatlon Is Important because the BECP, Level II 
curriculum Is the only comprehensive bilingual program for f our^year-olds 
currently available. Supplementary Activities based on this prcgram would 
serve a vide and varied population of handicapped children. 

Finally, it is recommended that teacher- training materials be 
developed which present practical information in non-technlcal terms and 
do not rely exclusively on the written word to present Information, These 
materials should focus on identification of handicapped children, assess* 
Ing children's progress, teaching strategies such as simplification of 
lessons and classroom management techniques, and utilization and adaptation 
of equipment for handicapped children. 
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